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Concrete Houses in Folkestone. 


long ago that a 
building erected 
of Portland ce. 
ment concrete had 






prevent the use of the ma. 
terial any further in _ its 
neighbourhood. This is quite 
opposed to our own expe. 
rience and opinion of cement 
concrete, and we have little 
hesitation in saying that if 


the statement be true, the | 


work was not properly executed. Good con- 
crete, as we have said before, is an excellent 
material; bad concrete is simply rubbish. 
Somewhat wearied and worn a few days ago, 
we cast about for an excuse to flit to the side of 
the sea for eight-and-forty hours, to try what an 
atmosphere with a little more oxygen in it than 
that of London would do for us, and recollecting 
the row of concrete houses at Folkestone, 
referred to in our pages last year, we allowed 
that to prevail, and found ourselves in due time 
housed in “The Pavilion.” We hope the present 
manager, by the way, is not trusting to the 
former good reputation of this hotel? Certainly 
we have no praise to bestow on the feeding 
there provided during our stay. The season 
had not commenced, and the place was singu- 
larly desolate and doleful. A month, however, 
will change all this. New houses are going up ; 
one of the churches is being enlarged; and, | 


amongst other works, schools are being built | 
near St. Peter’s Church, from the designs of Mr. | 
Slingsby Stallwood. The same architect is| 
superintending some alterations in the chancel | 
of the ancient parish church. A large mural | 
painting here over the tower-arch, at the east 
end of the nave, was executed, we understand, 
by Mr. Andrew Donaldson, as a free-will offering, 
while staying in the town with a sick relative. 
Matters of this sort, however, are not our present 
purpose. What we want to say is that the five 
houses forming the commencement of Marine 
Crescent, close to the Bathing Establishment, 
and built of concrete, stand remarkably well, and 
are as dry as a bone from top to bottom. These 
are largeish houses, six stories in height, including 
the rooms in the roof; there are no wood lintels 
over the openings, the tenacity of the material 
being alone depended on. Each house has a 
bow in the front wall running up a certain 
height, and this is roofed, like some of the under- 
ground offices, with a thickness of concrete, with 
4 skin of Portland cement over the face of it. 

The builders and owners of these houses, 
Messrs. Pope & Howland, have unlimited confi- 
dence in the material, and maintain that walls of 
it one-third less in thickness than would be 
required for brickwork are ample. 

They are forming an esplanade in front of the 
Crescent with concrete slabs about 3 in. thick, 
the slab being laid at 6d. a foot superficial, and 
the curb at 9d. per foot running. 

In the composition of concrete for the houses, 
the materials used were six measures of shingle, 
oe measures of clean sharp pit sand, and one of 
Portland-cement. “Stuffing” was introduced 
m the thickness of the walls, such as pieces of 
chalk, broken bricks, and pieces of stone. In 








| the object of the circular being to obtain an idea | 


making the thin slab, about four measures of 
shingle, smaller in size than that employed for 
the walls, is used with one of cement. Asan 
evidence of the resistance good cement concrete 
offers to water, we may mention that there is a 
cylinder formed of it 2 in. thick, 2 ft. high, 
and 1 ft. 8 in. in diameter, which is kept con- 
stantly full, and allows none to percolate. 

The face of the house-walls, we should say, is 
rendered with cement, and has the look of an 
ordinary cemented front. At some works now 
being formed by the builders close to the town, 
and where they are about to manufacture Port- 
land cement, which promises to be of very good 
quality, the engine-house, erected of concrete, is 
left rough as from the mould, and nevertheless 
resists rain as perfectly as in the other case, 
The flues are formed with a mould, no pipes 
being employed, either here or in the houses. 

At the works an engine-shaft is being built, 
which is formed of two thin brick casings filled in 
with concrete, twelve of shingle to one of cement. 

We must remind those who find themselves in 
a locality where cement concrete can be used 
with advantage, that the absence of a proper 
quantity of sand is fatal, and that intelligent 
supervision of the men employed is absolutely 
necessary. 

The brightest things we saw coming back were 
the railway hedges of gorse, just past Chisel- 
hurst, glorious in gold. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL CONFERENCE.* 
Competitions. 


Ar the final meeting of last year’s Conference, 
May 26th, 1871, a resolution was passed empower- 
ing the appointment of a committee by the 
Council of the Institute to take into considera- 
tion the various proposals that had been made 
in regard to the conduct of Architectural Com- 
petitions, and to draw up a scheme of conditions 
to be proposed for acceptance by the Conference 
of 1872. 
which to found such a scheme, the committee, | 
in November last year, addressed a series of 
questions to members of the Institute, to the | 
Architectural Association, to the Royal Institute | 


of Ireland, to the Glasgow Institute of Archi- | 
tects, to the Manchester Society of Architects, | 
to the Birmingham, Glasgow, Liverpool, and | 
Sheffield Architectural Societies, to the Northern | 
and Nottingham Architectural Associations, and 

to various members of the profession not con- | 
nected with any of the above-named bodies; | 
of the general feeling of the architects of the | 
country as to the points on which information | 
was required. The sets of answers received, | 
eighty-two in number, were scheduled, and upon | 
them in great measure was based the formal | 
proposal of conditions of competition which was | 
laid before the recent Conference for considera. | 
tion, as we mentioned, at the meeting on the 
12th inst. 

The discussion on these conditions, although at 
some points it became very “animated,” did not 
on the whole give evidence of much diversity of 
opinion, in regard to any point of importance ; 
the degree of unanimity obtained being, how- 
ever, we must think, partly to be attributed to 
the rather too evident bias on the part of the 
chairman towards passing everything with as 
little alteration or delay as possible. It is cer- 
tainly highly important that time should not be 
wasted, on such occasions, in over-much talking ; 
but it was impossible to avoid a feeling that in 
one or two cases votes involving important prin- 
ciples were passed in rather too hurried a manner. 
The two first clauses of the proposed conditions 
(which we shall’ print hereafter in their revised 
form), recommending the appointment of pro- 
fessional assessors in each case to advise on the 


In order to arrive at a better basis on | °. : 
| signatures, which does not appear to have 


(if any), Mr. Alfred Smith urged that the 
perspective view was the most important part of 
the drawings, and that a fixed point of sight 
ought to be given for it, so that all could be easily 
com Mr. Street, on the other hand, thonght 
this of little importance: for his own part, when 
adjudicating, he seldom paid any attention to 
perspective drawings in such cases, but studied 
the plans and geometrical elevations. We may 
add that the idea of taking all perspective views 
from the same point is very open to objection, 
because in many cases competitors are compe- 
tent to take perfectly different ideas as to which 
shall be the principal front or point of their 
design; it all depends often on the view each 
takes as to the capabilities of the site. Clause 4 
provided that the competitors should be allowed 
the option of sending in under their own name, 
or under a motto. Professor Kerr defended this 
clause on the ground that “ anonymous’”’ com- 
petitions were never really anonymous, inasmuch 
as the author’s names in almost all cases got out, 
or were unfairly divulged; at the same time, 
there might be those among the competitors who 
preferred to conceal their names, or the reverse. 
To this idea there were strong objections made. 
Mr. Street said that in some large competitions 
in which he had acted as judge, he had not been 
able to form a conjecture as to the authorship of 
any one set of drawings, until the names were 
posted up; and that the anonymous system, 
when fairly carried out, had this double advan- 
tage,—that it not only prevented the adjudicator 
from being biassed against any competitor by 
personal feeling, but it also enabled him to do 
justice to a design which might happen to be the 
work of a personal friend, but which, if he knew 
it to be so at the time, he might feel a difficulty 
in recommending, from the very fear of being 
moved by feelings of partiality. Ultimately, on 
the suggestion of Mr. Papworth, the clause was 
struck out; and, to cover the subject, an 
addition to the 5th Clause was proposed (that 
the “Instructions should clearly state whether 
the amount named to be expended was to be 
strictly adhered to”), to the effect that 
the Instructions should further state whether 
| mottoes or names were to be signed: the clause, 
| with this addition, was carried unanimously. 
We will add one view of the case in regard to 














occurred to any of the speakers at the meeting: 
that, in the case of mottoes, a competitor of 
(what General Schenck we suppose would call) 
more “enterprise ” than his fellows, may take a 
dishonest advantage by revealing his name to, 
and canvassing, those whom he thinks likely to 
aid him, and by using some newspaper to puff 
himself in, in a manner which more ingenious 
men would not stoop to; whereas, if all names 
are openly signed, all are on an equality, as any 
one might in that case draw attention to what 
he considered the merits of his own plans, openly 
and above-board. Clause 6, providing that <le- 
signs should be excluded,—1. If sent in after 
the period named, accidents in transit excepted ; 
2. If in violation of any of the Instructions ; 
3. If they do not give the accommodation asked 
for ; 4. If they exceed the limits of site ; and 5. 
If the assessor, with or without the assistance of 
a surveyor determine that their probable cost 
will exceed by 10 per cent. the intended outlay, 
or the competitor’s estimate,—was, after one or 
two suggestions, carried as originally proposed : 
so also was Clause 7, providing for a public 
exhibition of all the drawings after the award. 
The 8th and 9th clauses were also carried with- 
out alteration ; the former provided that in every 
case (subject to compliance with the conditions 
previously mentioned) the author of the design 
declared to be the best should be employed upon 
the work if carried out. The 9th clause dealt 
with the question of premiums; the first pre- 
mium not to be less than 4 per cent. on the out- 
lay, and not to merge in the commission, but to 
be subsequently increased by } per cent. if the 
premiated design be not carried out; other 
premiums to be offered of an aggregate amount 
of not less than 1 per cent. on the outlay. In 


terms of the competition and on the relative 
merits of the designs when sent, and that any 
such assessor, and every member of the adjudica- 
tion committee, must necessarily abstain from 
taking any part in the competition, were passed 
without question. 

In regard to Clause 3, providing that definite 
instructions should be given as to the scale and 
number of drawings required, and as to the size 
and method of execution of perspective drawings 





case of works under 10,0007. in value, these 
rates to be increased. In limited competitions, 
each competitor to receive payment. Clause 10 
laid down the very important principle that pre- 
miated designs are not to become the property 
of the promoters. If the architects of England 
can only be got to agree to act generally upon this, 
they will do much to protect their own interests 
and to do away with the abuse of competitions ; 
for in many cases the result of a competition 
leads to the supposition that the promoters really 








* See p. 457, ante, 
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at one-fifth of its real value, and then to make 
their own use of it. The principle should be 
laid down and adhered to, that the premium is to 
remunerate the architect for time expended on 
the design (which in many cases it does not), 
and not a price for which he is to sell his pro- 
in his ideas. A further clause was added, 
in addition to those brought forward in the 
report, that “ for small works the employment of 
an eligible architect or a limited competition is 
recommended.” , 
Before, however, the code, thus revised, 
was put to the meeting for adoption, the 
chairman of the evening (Sir Digby Wyatt) 
proposed a very important and desirable altera- 
tion in the heading or title. It would, he thought, 
be admitted that, in general, architectural compe- 
titions were not a desirable means of dealing 
between the public and the architectural profes- 
sion; and though the latter might formulate 
rules for protecting their own interests in such 
cases, it was not to be wished that this should be 
mistaken as an expression of the profession at 
large in favour of the competition system. He 
therefore proposed to add to the title, “ General 
Regulations proposed by the Conference Com- 
mittee for the conduct of Architectural Compe- 
petitions,” these words,—“ in cases in which 
competition at all should be justified by the 
extent and importance of the work, or by other 
special circumstances,”’ which was agreed to nem. 
con. The code of rules in this revised form is now 
recommended to the Institute and the other 
architectural societies (as well as to individual 
architects) of the United Kingdom for adoption ; 
and though, of course, the meeting at which this 
code was adopted, can only be said in a qualified 
sense to represent the architects of Great Britain, 
we must express a hope that those who were not 
present will give practical proof of their appre- 
ciation of the labours of their brethren for the 
common good, by unanimously adopting the 
conditions passed at the Conference, and declining 
tofenter competitions on any other terms. This is 
the only way to secure fair dealing in such matters, 
at the rate at which the competition system is 
being carried on now ; and if the public find they 
cannot obtain the entry of any architect of good 
standing into a competition except on these 
terms, they must perforce either give up the 
system or so modify it that architects will be 
able to compete if they choose, without the con- 
viction that they are going in for a lottery in 
which, whoever gains, they are pretty sure to lose. 
We should mention that at the close of the 
meeting Professor Kerr read what he termed a 
“tentative” form of competition conditions or 
instructions, which he had been requested to 
draw up, together with the comments of several 
other members of the Institute on the various 
clauses contained. This, though rather too 
elaborate for practical use, contained some 
valuable and original suggestions. 


Construction and Materials. 


The sectional meeting for the consideration of 
structure and materials was held, at two p.m., 
on Thursday, the 13th, under the presidency of 
Mr. Horace Jones, and included, according to 
the programme, a paper from Major-gen. Scott, 
“On the Selenitic Method of Treating Lime,” 
and one from Mr. R. W. Edis, “‘ Notes on the 
recent Conflagration in Paris.” The title of the 
first-named paper, however, was changed to that 
of “Clean Drains and Improved Mortar.” This 
paper was of great practical value, and will 
doubtless be printed in ertenso. It may suffice 
just now to say, that the subject was mainly the 
description of Major-gen. Scott’s plan for de- 
positing, deodorising, and utilising the solid 
inorganic matter held in suspension in sewage 
water, and which, under ordinary circumstances, 
ultimately becomes “sewage mud,” and deposits 
itself in the inverts. The rapid precipitation of 
this solid matter is effected by the introduction 
into the sewage water of a mixture of lime and 
clay, the chemical result being illustrated to the 
meeting by the addition of a small quantity 
of this mixture into a glass jar of sewage water, 
comparatively clear to the eye, but which almost 
immediately became thick and muddy, leaving, 
ultimately, a deposit about an inch in thickness 
at the bottom of the jar. This deposit, thus 
formed, and consisting mainly of lime and clay 
in close connexion (five of lime to one of clay), 
Gen. Scott stated, contained all the ingredients 
necessary for a good hydraulic mortar; and the 
lime introduced acted so far as a deodoriser that 
the deposit was left with scarcely any unpleasant 
smell (here the nosological inspection of a bottle 
of said deposit, handed round, appeared to elicit 











some difference of opinion on this head); and 
after the calcination necessary to prepare the 
deposit for actual use in mortar-making, no 
vestige of “sewer” smell was apparent. The 
organic matter found in quantities generally of 
20 to 25 per cent. in the deposit disappeared in 
this process, and in effect formed part of the 
fuel: the nature and origin of a large portion of 
this organic matter,’so readily combustible, was 
indicated by the lecturer in an anecdote unfor- 
tunately a little too much to the point for repe- 
tition here. ‘The best method of utilising the 
deposit, thus dried and calcined, brought the 
lecturer round to the subject origi an- 
nounced in the programme. To make Portland 
cement from this preparation, though the mate- 
rials for it were present, would require a very 
careful preparation and proportioning of those 
materials and good machinery, and it would pro- 
bably not prove an economical method of pro- 
curing cement of this description. But for the 
manufacture of the selenitic mortar, with which 
General Scott’s name has been identified, the 
materials here were exactly suited. The selenitic 
process, the details of which have been published 
already, was then briefly described. The advan- 
tage claimed for the whole process, however, lay 
not so much either in the production of mortar 
or the cleansing of drains singly, but in the fact 
that these two results were combined in the 
same process. The sewage mud was not wanted 
for irrigation purposes; at least the best autho- 
rities on irrigation concluded that it was rather 
an impediment than otherwise, and the farmers 
were emphatically of the same mind. It was 
desirable both to get rid of the mud and to 
deodorize the sewage; the introduction of the 
lime and clay as described effected the latter 
process, and at the same time produced a ma- 
terial admirably fit for the manufacture of a 
hard and stiff-setting mortar. Here there was 
areal “utilisation of sewage,” distinct as that 
gained by irrigation with the more liquid por- 
tions of the sewage: why not avail ourselves of 
it? It was added that, by the simple introduc- 
tion of the lime and clay preparation in a liquid 
state into the flowing sewage a little above the 
outfall tanks, the mixing of the materials and 
the deposition was effected as thoroughly as if 
done by mechanical means; the mixture flows 
along with the sewage, defecates it, and at the 
same time produces the result, in great measure, 
of a scour on the sides of the drain. 


Effects of Fire. 


The paper of Mr. Edis, above named, consisted 
mainly of the result of the lecturer’s observa- 
tions as to the manner in which various classes 
of building materials had been affected, in the 
buildings destroyed by the Communist incen- 
diaries. Itis interesting to note that the results, 
in the main, went far to confirm opinions arrived 
at during the Conference of last year, as to fire- 
proof materials. The fires in this case, having 
been very carefully prepared, by the provision 
of combustibles and explosive materials, and 
being lighted in many places at once, fur- 
nished remarkable evidences of the effect of 
great heat on the various materials attacked. As 
a general rule, what was commonly understood 
as “fireproof” construction appeared to have 
signally failed; stone-work appeared to have 
been quite disintegrated by the heat, and the 
mouldings and other projections seemed to have 
been completely “licked off” by the flames. 
Stone staircases tailed into the walls had all 
cracked and fallen; but it was noticeable that 
those which were built in at both ends on solid 
wall had, in most cases, remained standing. 
Brick buildings protected by cement had, in 
general, resisted the fire, so far as the main 
structure was concerned. Ironwork on a large 
scale had proved totally unable to resist the 
heat ; and not only had the large girders, as in 
some of the saloons of the Tuileries, given way 
as soon as, cr sooner than wood, but they had, 
in twisting from the heat, assisted in the wreck 
of the buildings in a way which wood could 
never have done. This was strikingly exempli- 
fied in one or two of Mr. Spiers’s drawings of the 
ruins made on the spot shortly after the fire. 
Brick and tile arches generally went by reason 
of the failure of the iron abutments and supports. 
On the other hand, many beams and story-posts 
of wood were left standing, not burnt through. 
Plaster appeared, in most cases, to have acted 
as a great protection to the material it covered. 
On the whole, the result seemed to be that wood, 
and concrete and iron protected by plaster, had 


remained to a great extent fireproof; stone, and 
iron uncovered, had not, 





[Juxx 22, 1872. 


Captain Shaw, commander of the London Fire 
Brigade, made some interesting and valuable 
statements in regard to his own experience as to 
fire-resisting materials, in general agreeing with 
the conclusions to be drawn from what had been 
seen in Paris. He had not in his whole expe. 
rience known a single instance of unprotected 
stone isti the action of fire. He had 
observed that hollow iron columns were gene. 
rally much affected by fire, sometimes gi 
unexpectedly at a slight shock, when not much 
heated; but solid iron standards of a cross 
section would often resist fire successfully. The 
Chairman stated that he had found wooden 
uprights or beams, with a thin iron plate on each 
side of them, very difficult to burn thro Mr. 
Spiers mentioned that in the Palais de Justice 
which was roofed by two long barrel vaults, the 
archives had been stored between the vault and 
the roof, but the weight of the cases having 
caused the vault to spread, a quantity of timber 
scaffolding had been got up there im order to 
repair the vault. As far as this timber extended 
the heat had brought the vault down; in the 
adjoining parts it appeared uninjured ; but some 
time after, when some commencement was to be 
made towards clearing away and rebuilding, the 
first workman who crossed the remaining por. 
tion of the vault fell through; the stonework, 
though apparently sound, having been com. 
pletely ooiendl, and disintegrated, by the 
action of the fire, from the adjoining portion of 
the building. A more extraordinary thing was 
that plaster seemed to have resisted the flames 
in many cases much longer than stone; and a 
photograph was exhibited by Mr. Spiers, showing 
part of an apartment, with the stonework all 
cracked and destroyed, and the plaster mould- 
ings and ornaments adjoining it nearly intact. 
Mr. Peddie observed that he believed in some 
cases the iron wire used by the French archi. 
tects in forming the ceilings had assisted in the 
destruction of the buildings ; as, when the girders 
above lost their strength or were fractured and 
came to bear upon the wire, the latter under the 
pressure operated in pulling the walls in. Pro. 
fessor Kerr did not wish it to be accepted by 
the public, in consequence of what had been 
said at that meeting, that timber was to 
be looked on as a fire-proof material ; wooden 
columns might do well in an ordinary house, but 
not as main support in a large warehouse, for 
instance. Nature, he thought, it might be said, 
does not furnish us with “ fire-proof”’ materials, 
but only with “building” materials; fire-proof 
or fire-resisting materials were usually of arti- 
ficial construction. He should wish to know on 
this head how Ransome’s artificial stone stood as 
a fire-resisting material? In reply, it was stated 
by amember that the only stone in Chicago that 
had proved fire-resisting was artificial stone of 
that nature. Gen. Scott, referring to what had 
been mentioned by Mr. Spiers as to the resist. 
ance of plaster to the fire, thought that in some 
of the cases alluded to, when the plaster was 2 
connexion with the fireplace, it would be much 
protected by the in-draught which under the 
circumstances would take place through the 
chimney, and would carry away the heat from 
the fireplace. In-draught exercised a more m- 
portant influence in such cases than was some- 
times realised. He had always said, when asked 
as to the safety of the Albert Hall in a fire, that 
if a conflagration were to take place within the 
Hall, he had no doubt it would burn tremen- 
dously, but that he considered the people would 
be safe as soon as they got into the corridors and 
passages surrounding the hall, as the in-draugit 
from without through the various openings woul 
be so great as to keep all the heat and flames 
confined within the Hall. But another point 
that must be borne in mind in regard to plaster 
was that it almost always held a large proportion 
of water, which would be brought out to - 
surface by the heat, and as long as it last 
would contribute to neutralise the action of the 
fire ; when that was exhausted, he imagined the 
plaster would succumb to the heat in the ward 
manner as the stone. Mr. Waterhouse though 
it important they should have some data as 1° 
the effect of fire on different kinds of Baru 
the stone used in the Paris buildings was mostly 
a rather soft limestone: what would be my 
relative effect on Yorkshire stone, for instance ® 
Capt.. Shaw stated that he had never seen 8"Y 
kind of stone which did not yield almost at row 
to the action of fire, except gneiss; and i ll 
yielded ultimately, and particularly if water “4 
on it. On the other hand, he repeated that 
had never known an instance of a solid wooden 
post being burnt through so as to lose its 
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er before a fire could be put ont. This did 
not apply merely to the harder wood, but to such 
as pine, &c. A vote of thanks to Mr. Edis and 
Capt. Shaw closed a very interesting discussion. 
The latter gentleman, in replying, observed that 

the architects were the best friends of the fire- 
brigade, and that the more generally buildings 
were erected on sound architectural principles of 
construction, the less danger would there be in 
extinguishing fire, when it might break out. 
Subsequently, Mr. Hornblower, of Liverpool, 
exhibited and explained a section of a patent 
fire-proof construction invented by himself, con- 
sisting almost enti of terra-cotta or earthen- 
ware chambers, bedded in concrete, what little 
iron there was in the construction being entirely 
shielded from the action of fire by the concrete. 
The construction, which could hardly be explained 
without reference to a diagram, appeared like 
to answer, as to its fire-proof qualities, exceed- 
ingly well; the only question seemed to be as to 
its rigidity, when loaded, over a large area; on 
which point, however, Mr. Hornblower said he 
had amply satisfied himself by experiments. 

The adjourned meeting for the purpose of 
further considering the subject of professional 
practice, and other matters not gone into at the 
meeting on the 11th from want of time, was held 
at twelve on Friday morning, the 14th. As this 
meeting was private in its nature, as far as 
pe ers a are concerned, we content our- 
selves with mentioning briefly that, on the revised 
schedule of oma Water eeopes from the 
chair for adoption as a whole,— 

Mr. Godwin moved, as an amendment, “that 
the schedule of 1862 be re-affirmed,” and stated 
his reasons for considering that issuing a new 
schedule would prove a very injurious step. This 
was seconded by Mr. 0. F. Hayward, and, after 
a vigorous discussion, was negatived on division, 
and the new schedule was adopted. 

The argument which chiefly prevailed appeared 
to be this, that many of the provincial members 
who had assisted in discussing the new schedule 
had then left London, and that it would seem 
unfair to them to put that aside and return to 
the old schedule. We believe the step taken is 
an unfortunate mistake. 


During the-Conference the room of the Insti- 
tute was hung with geometrical and practical 
drawings sent for exhibition ; the array of these 
was, however, rather smaller than last year, and 
did not present anything particularly new. As 
far as we observed, they were entirely the work 
of London architects, no provincials having sent 
anything. It is to be wished that on a future 
occasion this exhibition might be more fully con- 
tributed to, and arranged in a systematic manner 
if possible, so as to give opportunity for com- 
paring different methods of work from different 
quarters. Of the drawings that were hung, con- 
spicuous were the v large ones for the St. 
Pancras Hotel by Mr. G. G. Scott, now well 
known in its main features. Mr. Street exhibited 
drawings of his All Saints’ Church, Clifton, in- 
cluding the design for the metal chancel screen 
and the reredos, a sculptured basrelief. Draw- 
ings were also there of the Bristol Cathedral 
additions (they can scarcely be called “restora- 
tions”) showing the west end as it will be com- 
pleted. The large section of Mr. Marrable’s 
Church of St. Peter, Deptford, showing the 
construction of the roof by what may be called 
solid brick arched principals, was one of the 
best; we had occasion to commend the per- 
spective view of this ing, if we remember 
rightly, in last year’s Academy. Mr. D. Brandon’s 
Carlton Club and Mr. John Gibson’s National 
Provincial Bank afforded specimens of clear, 
precise elevation drawing on a scale; and 
the section of the staircase of Dobroyd Castle, 
by the latter architect, was one of the best 
Specimens of a neat, clearly-executed, working 
drawing of an elaborate description that we 
have seen. There were drawings by other 
architects more or less known among us, but 
nothing of much note. The absence of large-sized 
ornamental details from the collection was to be 
regretted; these form the most interesting por- 
tion generally of such an exhibition. 

i — so, 
some i separately. 

sar pres leave of the Conference of 1872, we 

rhaps say it was characterised, as we 
characterised the exhibition of drawings just 
now, by “absence of ornamental detail.” The 
subjects entered into were almost entirely of a 
Practical nature, and concerning the business 
wor of the profession. Perhaps this is the 





ference, and should be its main object ; and there | as would actually put to shame the other nations 
is no doubt that in this respect some good prac- | of the world. After Mr. Barlow and Mr. C. 
tical work was done last week. But how far this| Manby (as Lieut.-col.), had briefly responded 
shall turn out to have been time profitably em- | for the Volunteers,—“The Artistic and Scientific 
ployed, must depend, we repeat, not so much on | Societies of England,” elicited in reply a few 
those who were present, as on those who were | kindly words from Sir John Gilbert; and Mr. 
not present at the Conference. If they, i.e. the | Hawksley, Pres. 1.C.E., representing science, 
large mass of respectable architects, will back | enlarged on the recent services, in adding to 
up the minority who have been working for their|the comfort of mankind, and to his mastery 
interests in London, by joining with unanimity | over his dwelling-place, rendered by the kindred 
in adopting the rules of practice then laid down, | professions of architecture and engineering,— 
they will have made a great step towards placing | confessing that architects had some justification, 
the profession not only on a more table, but | for their reproofs of engineers, in the ugly bur- 
we would particularly point out), on a more | dens they had laid upon their Mother Earth : he 
“respectable” footing. It is the unfortunate | still claimed for his profession, new creation as 
want of common feeling and esprit de corps| it was, of the last half century, a power and 
among English architects which we fear may | resolution in grappling with new problems, and 
operate in neutralizing some of the good that} bringimg gigantic projects into the domain of 
might have been done; let us hope, however, | the possible, and even of fact, not seen afore. 
that one good effect of the Conference has been | time in all the history of the world. Engineers,— 
to modify this feeling to some extent. And if} the children of the steam-engine, the pickaxe, 
we can avail ourselves of the practical advantages | and the shovel,—not ashamed of, nor forgetting 
to be derived from the results of this year’s Con- | such lowly origin, see in their own work that 
ference, we may be in a position to give larger | sense of equal service to mankind at large which 
attention, at the next similar meeting, to the/| gives it kinship with all the arts. Above all, 
more widely-interesting subjects connected with | in the special attention to the happiness and 
the progress and practice of architecture as an | health of the great masses of the people, one 
art. of the aims of the architecture of the present 
+ apt sae future, likely to distinguish 
is age from the times of monumental building 
ARCHITECTS AT DINNER. in the nations of antiquity, and from the temple- 
Tue Conference dinner took place on Friday, | building Medizwval times; in the endeavour to 
14th June, at Willis’s Rooms, King-street, St. {descend to the level of the lowest needs, and 
James’s ; the president, Mr. T. H. Wyatt, in the | bring reason and order, and it may be beauty, 
chair. Among the invited guests were Mr. A. J. B. | into every domain of life,—the two professions 
Beresford Hope, M.P.; Mr. Thos. Hawksley, presi- | may and should progress in thorough amity, with 
dent of the Institution of Civil Engineers; Mr. | that intercommunication of knowledge and im- 
Chas. Manby, Sir John Gilbert, Mr. W. H. Barlow, | pulse which is certain to be beneficial to both. 
Mr. C. Landseer, R.A., Mr. H. Carr, Captain}; The special toast of the evening was then 
Shaw, Dr. Percy, &c. There were noticed by | given by the President,—‘ Success to the Con- 
us in the general company, Sir Digby Wyatt, | ference and to the attempts to make it useful.” 
Messrs. Salvin, G. E. Street, T. Bury, B. Ferrey, } He said that, in the actual hard work done by 
Calderon, R.A., John Gibson, Waterhouse, H. | some that week in furtherance of this, endeavour 
Jones, O. Hansard, Marrable, W. Burges, J.| had been made to concentrate and realise the 
Norton, T. R. Smith, Mitchell-Withers of Shef. | suggestions of last year’s meeting,—to bring into 
field, Honeyman of G , A. Strong, J. D. | tangible working form statements which the 
Mathews, R. J. Withers, M. Wyatt, R. Plumbe, | greater number of the architects of the United 
Beavington Atkinson, W. Papworth, R. Kerr,| Kingdom were prepared to recognise as the 
Bromhead of Glasgow, Law of Northampton, | guides of their practice. This attempt to limit 
Chatfeild Clarke, Shoppee, and numerous others. | the business of the Conference,—not exclusively, 
The menu and service were considered not un- | but mainly,—to matters of professional practice, 
satisfactory,—in fact, received, after the conclu. | had probably made it less generally interesting 
sion, a public expression of contentment from | than the last; but, in the presence of pressing 
Mr. Octavius Hansard, the active secretary of | practical questions, he was happy to state that 
the dining section, by whom the allotment of the | general interchange of thought, marked by mach 
seats and other services were performed. cordiality vf feeling, had also never been 
The President commenced the second section | wanting. 
of the business by giving “The Queen,” and| Professor Kerr, on behalf of the Institate, 
“The Prince and Princess of Wales and the rest | said that he had in truth considered this year’s 
of the Royal Family,”—all drunk with the usual | Conference more interesting than that of 1871. 
cheers. The next toast, in honour of “ The| Then we had discussion; now we have results. 
Army, Navy, and Volunteers,” was responded to | Without claiming so complicated a pedigree as 
by General Scott. After stating that science | Mr.. Hawksley had drawn up for engineers, it 
does not absolutely require popular recognition, | might, nevertheless, not be amiss, especially on 
but may successfully pursue its aims silently and | such an occasion as this, to imitate that procla- 
almost secretly ; that the members of the Royal | mation of relationship, and acknowledge the 
and similar societies need not work under | fraternity existing among architects generally as 
the public gaze, nor within reach of the general | a thing not wisely hidden, nor ever to be forgotten. 
voice,—he drew attention to the differing condi. | Upon that he rested all his hopes of real success 
tions required for the flourishing of the fine arts. | in the labours now being brought to an end. 
They must have, as a necessity of their exist-| Mr. Rowland Plumbe, on behalf of the dele- 
ence, a large educated public, — prepared by | gates to the Conference, said he hoped that 
nature and culture to find delight in the recog. | eventually a strong society would be formed, 
nition of the finer qualities in art-work. The | comprising all the properly-recognisable prac- 
yearly exhibition of the Royal Academy, mainly | tising architects throughout the United Kingdom, 
devoted to oil-painting, might, he thought, be | with settled rules of practice conformed to by all 
usefully imitated for architecture by an exhibi- | the members. 
tion comprehending drawings of all, or almost} Mr. Sturges, a member of the American 
all, the works of importance throughout the | Institute of Architects, on being called upon, 
country; held in a building in which numbers | responded for the foreign visitors. In America, 
of people are, for other reasons also, sure to | he said, the architects look to the mother country 
visit. Whether the Royal Institute of British | for architectural guidance, and follow a long way 
Architects would undertake such a task, and use | off the examples set them of the application of 
all possible influence towards its success, he was, | forms of beauty to the service of modern needs. 
of course, unable to say,— any more than| Though not wanting in hardihood, he did not 
whether the Commissioners for the South | dare to express fully his sense of the kindly 
Kensington International Exhibitions would | reception accorded to him, on account of his 
be willing to grant the Institute a suitable | nationality and his devotion to kindred pursuits ; 
space under its own control if applied for; | but when he returned home he would be careful 
though he would confess that this course and | to speak out heartily what he now left, unspoken, 
place had been in his mind. Having thus ventured, | to the imagination of his hearers. te 
notwithstanding theearnest expressions of dissent | Mr. Honeyman, of Glasgow, for the ara resg 
from his views proceeding from some parts of the | societies, expressed the satisfaction felt by him. 
room, to give this statement of them, he trusted | self and by many provincial architects, in being 
that, as credit had of course been given him for | called to attend the Conference. Knowing the 
a somewhat obstinate perseverance when his | immense importance to the profession of internal 
name had been received with cheers as a repre- | agreement and uniformity of practice on im- 
sentative of the British army, no surprise would | portant matters, he felt it a considerable privilege, 
be felt at his further statement that he believed | as well as a duty, to aid in the promotion of the 
it would be possible to form such an annual solid results that had been agreed upon as the 
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personal cordiality. All architects practising 
out of London owed, in his opinion, a real debt 
of gratitude to the Institute for originating the 
Conferences and driving them towards definite 
and practical conclusions. 

Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., said that although 
a layman, having for two years been President 
of the Institute, and knowing therefore fairly 
well the condition of the questions settled at 
this Conference, he was entitled to heartily con- 
gratulate the present president, to whose exer- 
tions in no small degree the results arrived at 
might be considered due. The Institute, in 
matters affecting the welfare and honour of the 
profession, had never claimed supremacy ; but 
in this Conference, as in other things, had found 
itself called to the leadership of the architects 
of the United Kingdom. As liberally accepted 
as it had been generously put forward, the 
Institute, in this position of leadership, had 
marked out clearly the principle that architects 
at large mustassert and maintain aninternal unity 
in order to effectively assert themselves before 
the world. The Institute, not deeming itself a 
mere club for the promotion of good fellowship, 
nor a mere battle-field of the styles, has aspired 
to plan the future binding together of the whole 
profession, and has actually seen a Conference 
held, at which has been drawn up what may 
come to be regarded as the Magna Charta of 
professional practice,—in itself the dawning of 
a better time,—to be followed, let us hope, here- 
after by other measures that shall extend and 
consolidate the work of to-day. He felt bound, 
by the way, in the interest of the Medizval 
times to which his mind always reverted with 
pleasure, not to allow Mr. Hawksley to exalt the 
present by too great a depreciation of the past. 
He remembered among old works of scientific 
skill many a great assertion of the empire of 
man over nature; and in thinking of the silent 
highways of Venice, the streets of Nuremberg, 
and our own Chester, he could not forget that 
one was forced to see there much more than 
mere convenience,—that in older days also a 
tender, delicate, and beautiful art moulded the 
general forms and the minutest details of the 
private dwellings of the people. But when he 
rose it was not for debate; on the contrary, 
wholly for good fellowship, to propose the health 
of the prince of good fellows,—of the President, 
—a man who, having for long years won the 
favour, approbation, and confidence of all with 
whom he has come in contact, has been elevated 
by the votes of the members of his own pro- 
fession to the highest office they can bestow ;— 
who, though most genial and bland, has shown 
that in difficulty he can be stanch and firm, and 
is, in a word, as fit for the chair he occupies as 
that chair is the right place for him. 

Mr. Wyatt, who was most heartily cheered, 
after his health had been drunk standing, with 
vigorous hurrahs, briefly returned thanks, saying 
that he had always aimed at the independence 
and advaneement of the profession to which he 
had the honour to belong. Architects generally 
had no wish to constitute anything resembling 
a trade union,—that should look mainly, or 
only, to the supposed interests of its members; 
putting out of sight the co-existing rights of 
their employers, and of the rest of the com- 
munity. They wished, if possible, to keep alive 
@ personal sympathy and good fellowship among 
the whole of the members of the profession, and 
to secure so much uniformity of action and 
practice as would enable them to take a fair and 
reasonably-assured position before the world. 
The real interests of the public were served by 
such coherence in a profession,—not based on 
merely selfish motives, but on a desire to know 
none but such honourable rivalry as shall serve 
the useful purposes for which the profession 
came into existence. The rules decided on at 
this Conference stated, he considered, as nearly 
as possible, the customs generally prevalent at 
this present date. Such minor modifications 
had been made in one document as represented 
the changes growing up in our quickly-moving 
social state during the ten years last past. He 
thought it possible that at least as much altera- 
tion might prove to be necessary at the end 
of another ten years, under the influence of the 
constant change that must affect our profession 
as it does everything else. Changes need not 
however, be injurious, either to architects or to 
those who commit interests to their care. And 
changes in mere details of practice need never 
bring about the slightest change in that high 
er which he so gladly saw in the profession. 
dent of the Inett se ayia for =p acy 

itute, he should wish to leave to 





his successor an example and a precept urging 
to such leading of the profession as would tend 
to its winning sure and lasting honour,—from all 
whose suffrages are worthy. 

Sir Digby Wyatt gave “The Sister Arts and 
Literature,” insisting that, as in the great time 
of the Renaissance, so now, no success will attend 
the attempt to undertake more than a man’s wit 
can master, or his hand can do. For an archi- 
tect, however, a complete understanding of the 
theory of all the arts, and of the method of 
amalgamating their productions into a thorough 
unity, he considered of primary importance. 
Mr. Street replied for Literature—his “Italy” 
and “Spain” having been alluded to as showing 
extreme aptitude in reaching new information, 
and conveying it with skill to a large and in- 
creasing audience. He said that he owed no 
small debt to the exact study which had been 
necessary in order to adequately describe build- 
ings he had visited. The possession of a distinct 
purpose of this kind tenaciously clung to, must, 
he thought, be of much service to every architect 
who visited many buildings. He therefore never 
regretted that he had cultivated literature as far 
as the other pursuits of his profession would 
allow. He regretted, in speaking on this sub- 
ject, that it was impossible, on occasions of that 
kind, to secure the presence of a man who, more 
than any one that ever lived, had extended the 
possible range of architecture, and given the 
contemplation of its works subtle and strong 
powers of affecting the observer—in ways that 
before Mr. Ruskin, with his courageous insight, 
undertook his expositions, were almost absolutely 
non-existent, at least for the mass of people, 
because so completely unspoken. He considered 
that the debt to Mr. Ruskin could never be re- 
paid either by the architectural profession. or 
the rest of his countrymen. He hoped, in future 
Conferences, literary and artistic disquisitions 
would assume their proper prominence; that it 
would be possible to lay more stress on the fact 
that architects are artists as well as professional 
men. 

Mr. Calderon briefly replied for Painters , Mr. 
Beavington Atkinson for Art-Critics ; Mr. Walter 
Thornbury for General Literature. 

Thereafter, ‘The General Committee for 
Managing the Conference,”’ was responded to by 
Mr. B. Ferrey; “The Secretaries of the Con- 
ference Committees,’ and “ The Special Secre- 
taries of Sections,” by Mr. Strong and Mr. O. 
Hansard (who was responsible with Mr. H. Jones 
and Mr. Marrable for the dinner arrangements). 
“The Secretary of the Institute ”’ (Mr. Eastlake), 
completed the list of toasts ; and when all present 
rose, they were no longer Members of the Archi- 
tectural Conference of 1872, which had come to 
the end of all the tasks, pleasant and irksome, 
to which its attention had been devoted. 








EARLY HISTORY OF RAILWAYS.* 


THERE were legislators who did even worse 
things than those we have mentioned. It was 
known that several members of the Commons took 
their five guineas daily from the railway secre- 
tary for supporting a Bill in committee, and one 
case came under the writer’s notice of a peer, 
miserably poor indeed, and of a title now ex- 
tinct, who refused a note for 501., saying he was 
engaged on the other side,—a curious mixture 
of honour and roguery. It was, however, under- 
stood, that there were but two members of the 
Upper House who were accessible to direct 
bribes, and the few who did so in the Commons 
were men of very bad general characters, who 
paid for their lodgings with franks and Parlia- 
mentary papers. 

With such examples it can scarcely be mar- 
velled at that solicitors created business, and 
engineers charged four horses and used two, and 
introduced other fictions into their charges. 
“T really must go and look at the line,” said an 
engineer, now alive, who had been paid his ex- 
penses, and had ‘given his evidence in aid of 
another engineer’s Bill in the Commons. “You 
want me to go before the Lords, and there you 
know I am upon oath.” Such practices indeed 
were very, very far from either Brunel, Stephen- 
son, or Locke. 

But the original vice was in the Legisla- 
ture. A Parliamentary committee was never 
looked upon as an impartial tribunal. It 
was an assemblage of advocates. Few, indeed, 
were actually bribed with money, but scarcely 
any judged of the scheme upon its merits. 








See p, 438, ante, 
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Most of the members had been canvassed 
by ladies or private friends, or public bodies 
and men of the highest reputation or rank, 
Royal Dukes, Bishops, and great lawyers, came 
down, not to hear, but to vote. It was woll 
known that the London and Birmingham scheme 
owed its first year’s defeat, and the loss of many 
thousands of pounds, to the enmity of a great 
lady or leader of fashion, whom the Board had 
neglected to conciliate, and the Provost of Eton, in 
person, posted himself at the door of the House 
of Lords, and canvassed every Eton peer against 
the Great Western. The violence of the Eton 
masters descended to personal quarrels with the 
promoters; and the Oxford opposition, a few 
years later, was of the same character. 

Indeed, nothing could well be more discredit. 
able to a legislative assembly than the proceed. 
ings of the committees of either House upon 
Railway Bills, and of the Commons also upon 
election petitions. Sitting judicially, and deali 
with important private interests, the election com. 
mittees were mere trials of party strength, and 
the proceedings in railways seemed devised to 
put the applicants to as heavy an expense with 
as little result as possible. For some time a 
peers’ committee was open to every member of 
their House, and men of high character, such as 
the Duke of Wellington, were not above voting 
in committees, of the proceedings of which they 
knew nothing. Nevertheless, the proceedings 
in committee upon a great railway, with a good 
chairman, able counsel, and intelligent witnesses, 
were of a most interesting character. Lord 
Wharncliffe, long a Yorkshire chairman of Quar. 
ter Sessions, was by much the ablest chairman in 
the Lords, and the Great Western was fortunate 
in having him for the chairman of its committee, 
and the late J. C. Talbot, Lord Wharncliffe’s 
son-in-law, for its leading counsel. 

In some railway projects the secretary was 
the leading spirit; in some the solicitor or a 
director ; in others the engineer. This was re. 
markably the case with the Great Western ; for 
although possessing, in their chairman, Mr. Sims, 
an excellent man of business, and in Mr. Saun- 
ders a first-rate secretary, in Mr. Talbot a 
most influential counsel, and in Mr. Burke 
a leading Parliamentary agent, in the com. 
mittee-room Brunel was all and everything. 
The Great Western affected the property of an 
unusual number of peers, and the local opposi- 
tion was peculiarly strong. The celebrated 
Dennis or Dionysius Lardner, at that time in 
the height of his celebrity as editor of the 
“Cabinet Cyclopsdia,” was engaged to oppose 
on points of science. The influence of Windsor 
and Eton, represented by the Duke of Cumber- 
land, was strong, as were certain other interests 
represented by the Bishop of Hereford. Brunel’s 
duty was to show the precise course to be taken 
by the railway, and the manner in which it 
would affect the canals, roads, and private pro- 
perty. With the peers were the road surveyors, 
canal agents, and land agents, ready to suggest 
questions and criticise the answers ; but Brunel, 
who had gone over the whole line, and 
a wonderful topographical memory, was armed 
at all points; his knowledge of country was 
superior to that of a geologist and fox-hunter 
combined, and the landed interest toiled after 
him in vain. Besides a month spent in walking 
over the line, as soon as the committee broke 
up at four o’clock on Friday, he was off with 
four horses to the district next for examination, 
and appeared on Monday in the box, with the 
recollections of the points likely to be disputed 
brushed up and fresh. 

The scientific opposition completely broke 
down. Lardner, really a clever man, though, 98 
some think, a charlatan, endeavoured to bring 
his knowledge of mathematics and of the dif- 
ferential calculus into the field, and was 
upon the impossibility of high velocities, the 
weakness of ropes upon the proposed Box in 
cline, and various points connected with Aor 
theory of the locomotive. But Brunel was 
only ‘a skilled mathematician and a practi 
engineer, but he had been at school in — 
and his power of mental calculation, Oona 
naturally by inheritance from his father, 
been educated by that father to a marvellous 
pitch; and upon all points, whether right 
wrong, he carried all before him. The Great 
Western, in its first form, was fifty-seven days 
in the committee of the Commons, and w%® 
after all, thrown out in the Lords, in 1834. 
1835 it again passed through a severe strugs™ 
and was in the Lords’ committee forty days. he 
one occasion, Brunel was eight days in t 





witness-box, with a whole host of prof 
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and scientific witnesses against him; and never 
did he need assistance, nor refer to notes or 
memoranda for his answers. People crowded to 
the committee-room, as to a high intellectual 
treat. Robert Stephenson, equal to Brunel in 
many respects, and also a very safe witness, never 
created so great an interest. Perfectly master 
of his profession, he was not much of a mathe- 
matician, and wisely confined himself to points 
of practice. George Stephenson was also a good 
witness, and his immense experience and tho. 
rough common sense gave him great weight. 
His Northern accent and habits also gave force 
to what he said, as did a certain simplicity and 
absence of finesse, mixed with a dry, caustic 
humour, and now and then a burst of feeling, 
and sometimes of temper. His answer about 
the “coo” everybody knows. On one occasion, 
he was pressed for his authority for some fact. 
“ Authority ?” said he: “I know it,—is not that 
enow?” “Well, Mr. Stephenson, but how do 
you know it?—do you know it of your own 
knowledge P—did you see it?” “See it! know 
it of my own knowledge! Why, my son Robert 
saw it, and he told me; and wad he be mistaken, 
think ye, man, or be telling mealee?” The burst 
of paternal feeling, the pride and confidence in 
his son that lighted up his countenance, electri- 
fied the whole room. : 

Nothing could exceed his love for and pride 


residents had much to say to the Board; Brunel’s 
seldom attended the central office, and scarcely 
even knew the secretary. They were his men, 


Stephenson founded a school of engineers, and 
Brunel did not; but, on the other hand, Brunel’s 
works have a stamp of personality upon them, 
a uniform character pervading the whole, which 
is not found in the works of any other railway 
engineer. 

The designs completed and the quantities 
calculated, the next step was to let them, usu. 
ally by public tender, to a contractor. The con- 
tractor of 1830.40 stood in a very different 
position to the contractor of the present day. 
There was no sham about the capital. The pro- 
moters found it themselves, and, subject to 
certain reservations, the work was paid for 
month by month, and often week by week, as it 
was executed. Contractors were seldom great 
capitalists, and when they were, like M‘Intosh, 
they were very independent, and often very 
troublesome. The early contractors, besides, 
were not clever in their arrangements: they 
took contracts below the proper cost, and as the 
work went on became timid, often tried to save 
money by scamping the work, and not unfre- 
quently came to grief, especially under Brunel. 
The early contractors upon the Great Western 








in his son. When the Great Western was in pro- 


had no idea of what the specifications really 
meant. The bridges were designed with arches 





gress, Robert Stephenson was requested by 
Brunel to try his hand at one of the new broad- 
gauge engines. Robert, opposed to the broad 
gauge, but determined to show what he could do 
as an engine-maker, loyally did his best, and 
produced the “North Star,” and sent her to 
Paddington, with the well-known “ Appleby,” 
the best engine-driver in his employment. Soon 
after the Star was put upon the line, then open 
to Maidenhead, Stephenson was invited to meet 
the directors, and witness a trial of his engine. 


He came to Paddington, decided to accompany | the pier being on firm ground in the mid-river. 


the engine himself, and, attended by Brunel and 


a tenderful of directors, started down the line. | had it modelled in plaster, and inserted into a 


A few minutes later a cab drove up at a gallop, 


and out got George Stephenson, who had come | its effect. The arches were to be of brick, of 


so flat that, unless the joints were very thin, the 
compression of the mortar caused them to fall, 
as actually did very many of them. In the 
larger works, especially, the economy of material 
was so close, and its strength so nicely calculated, 
that it required to be of the best quality and 
put together in the best manner. A curious 
example of this occurred in one of Brunel’s chief 
works, the bridge across the Thames at Maiden- 
head. This was to be a bridge of two arches, 


Brunel had not only designed this bridge, but 


landscape drawing, that he might fully judge of 


* 
only and that of the directors. Stephenson’s | make the crown good with York landing, besides 


pulling down much of the work; but he pro- 
fited by experience, built the two fine bridges 
over the Thames near Streatley, and did a good 


and his alone, The consequence was that/ deal of work for the company. 


The Wharncliffe Viaduct across the Brent at 
Hanwell was another great work in brick which 
tried sorely the means and skill of the con. 
tractors. This was a viaduct of eight main 
arches, each 70 ft. span and 17 ft. 6 in. rise, 
upon very lofty piers. The foundation was upon 
London clay, rather a treacherous material, and 
the piers rested upon a thick bed of concrete. 
As the piers were double, and as light as was 
safe, great care was n in their con- 
struction. With so broad a base and so enormous 
amass of brickwork, the bricklayers could not 
be made to see that the bricks must be laid 
closely throughout. Their idea was to fill up the 
core with rubbish and grout it. Then when the 
piers were half height, the water appeared rising 
up round the bases, and alarmed the overlookers, 
who sank a well and began to pump at the risk 
of washing all the lime from the concrete. At 
last the arches were turned, and Brunel caused 
the centres to be completely let down, some feet 
from the work, which came down about 2 in. 
only. Nothing could exceed the beauty, or the 
apparent fragility of the eight light rings of 
brickwork, standing without sprandrel or parapet 
walls at so great a height. They were the first 
large brick arches Brunel had turned, and he 
took unusual interest in them and often visited 
the works. In reply to some remark as to their 
stability, he said one morning, “ Well, they cer- 
tainly do look slight, and I sometimes think I 
might have made them stronger, but I have 
calculated the material, and I know it is im- 
possible they should give way.’ This was the 
self-confidence that impressed all about him, and 
allowed none of his subordinates to doubt their 
chief. 

Each resident had a staff, often a very large 
one, of assistants, gathered from all quarters 
without the least regard to their social rank. 
Some were ordinary surveyors, some retired 
lieutenants in the navy, some mere draughtsmen 
ambitious of field work, some pupils in engineer- 





te see his son’s triumph. He wastoo late. How- 
ever, though in a state of great anxiety, he 
remained, and wandered about the station, asking 
questions about the gauge, until, an hour later, 
the approach of the engine was signalled. As 
she came into the station, evidently having done 
her work well, and the figure of his son at the 
driving-handle came in view, the old man’s ex- 
citement became almost ungovernable. 
engine stopped, Robert jumped down, and was 
greeted by his father, who, for a time, saw and 
thought of nothing else but his successful son. 

The Parliamentary committee erred seriously 
im encouraging professional witnesses. 
science,—especially Lardner, and many of the 
inferior engineers,—hired out their services as 
professional witnesses, and justified the practice 
by pleading the custom of the Bar. Of course, 
the cases are not analogous. The barrister is 
understood not to express his own opinion, not 
to assert his own facts: he is to argue from the 
evidence of others as best he may, and to be 
met by arguments on the other side. 
scientific or the medical witness, for both were 
employed, is dishonest if he accommodates his 
facts or opinions to the side on which he is 
engaged, as was notoriously the case before the 
early railway committees. 

After the committee had reported and the 
House approved came the royal assent, and then, 
Joy of joys! the actual commencement of the 


The first step, while the lawyers obtained pos- 
Session of the land, was to divide the line into 
lengths of from ten to twenty miles, according 
to the nature of the works, and to place a resi- 


dent engineer in charge of each, whose duty it | turned Chadwick got alarmed; he understood 
was to set out the boundary-lines, called techni- | nothing about equilibration, but his experience 
nally half-widths, prepare the estate or property | told him that the platband of a London window 
was more likely to stand if the principle of the 
accuracy, and calculate the quantities of earth- | arch were set aside, and the material converted 
work. Stephenson left much besides this to his | into a rigid beam by the use of cement. He 
residents. In many cases, they designed the| proposed to apply this experiment to the 
bridges and culverts, prepared the draft specifi- | Maidenhead arch, and as he was rich enough to 
cations, and had more or less to do with letting | take the consequences, and very persistent, he 
the contracts. Brunel, on the other hand, gave | was allowed to take his own course. He turned 
his assistants no discretion. They supplied him | the arch in the best Portland cement; but this 


plans for the lawyers, take the levels with close 


with the plans and sections,—the facts, that was 


all. He personally designed every piece of | centres while the work was green. The cement, 
brickwork or masonry, whether bridge or culvert; 

k no man’s advice upon any point ; himself 
drew up the specifications, leaving to the lawyers 
only to approve the legal part of them; and the 
contracts were let in London, in his presence 





large span and slight rise, therefore unusually 
flat and graceful, and, abutment being of im- 
mense importance, the thrust was calculated to 
a nicety, and distributed by a complex system 
of sub-arches and buttresses, which were for the 
most part concealed within the wing walls. The 
contract was taken by a builder at Windsor, 
whose idea of a bridge was probably derived 
from the existing one at Maidenhead. Once 
committed he began to quake. He discovered 
that the arches were broader and flatter than 
any brick arches existing, and he supposed that 
the material would be crushed by its own 
weight. In his distress he ccnsulted the late 
Mr. Chadwick, then a great London builder. 
Chadwick called on Brunel, stated the difficulties, 
and entreated that his client might be let off, 
hinting that the design was impracticable. 
Brunel, finding that Chadwick, though no 
geometer, was a man of sense, took great pains 
to explain to him how safe the design really 
was, if properly executed, and proved to him 
that the maximum pressure on the bricks was 
very considerably less than upon the lower 
courses of the wall of the Fleet Prison, then a 
well-known structure. After an hour’s con- 
versation Chadwick was convinced, and himself 
accepted the contract and built the bridge. The 
subsequent history, however, is curious. The 
specification directed the arches to be turned in 
mortar, finely ground and laid in very thin 
joints. The arch was so built; the com- 
pression allowed for in the drawings took place 
when the centres were eased, and the struc- 
ture stood, independent of mortar, in equi- 
librio. When another arch was about to be 


done, he forgot his beam theory, and eased the 


setting quickly where exposed, had converted 
the exterior shell into a rigid mass, while the 
interior work, still unset, yielded to-the pressure, 
and the arch of course gave way. The result 


ing, occasionally the sons of country gentlemen 
along the line, and now and then sons or 
nephews of peers. When they went down to 
reside upon their work in country villages, the 
squires and clergy were much puzzled when they 
found them gentlemen. (none occasion a rather 
pompous county member came to look at the 
works, and asking for the engineer was shown a 
man in fen boots up to his thighs in mud, giving 
directions about cleansing an old pond, just 
drained, in which he stood. The visitor’s card 
was put upon a stick and handed across. The 
engineer in due time came to the bank, and very 
civilly accompanied his visitor over the works, 
explaining everything, but without altering his 
costume. The M.P. ought to have discovered by 
his conversation that his friend was a man of 
education, if not of birth; however, he thanked 
him in a patronising way, and seemed to doubt 
whether or not he should offer him a crown, 
which, however, he did not. Two days after his 
surprise was not small when he recognised his 
dirty friend as rather a well-got-up gentleman, 
with an “honourable” before his name, dancing 
with his daughter at acounty ball. Some of these 
assistants married farmers’ daughters and settled 
down as land agents, some took to drink and 
were dismissed. One or two of higher pre- 
tensions married heiresses; and others, on the 
death of elder brothers, inherited estates, and 
found their railway experience exceedingly useful 
to them. 

The class of men employed in earthwork were 
very peculiar and very unlike the ordinary 
labourers of the country. They were called 
“navvies ” from having been employed originally 
upon works of internal navigation, and they 
came from the northern counties, especially 
Lancashire. They were usually magnificent 
animals. Tall, broad - chested, heavy, but not 
stupid. Never drunkards, though often intem- 
perate, rough rather than brutal, good-natured 
if treated kindly, but very unpleasant customers 
if affronted. They were fond of dogs, especially 
of a sort of cross between the lurcher and the 
greyhound, of great use in capturing hares. 
Poachers in the usual sense they were not, but if 
game came in their way it was welcome. 

Such were the men by whom the railways of 
England were designed, carried through a some- 
what unwilling Parliament, and executed. The 
railway engineer, though se»rcely superior in 








was expensive to Mr. Chadwick, who had to 


ability to such of his predecessors as Smeaton, 
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Brindley, Telford, or Rennie, d 
resources, and «. nmanded the use of machinery 
of a far more powerful description. The sur- 
veyors and assistants employed were altogether 
created by the demand. Those formerly em- 
ployed were little better than superior workmen. 
The contractors, indeed, already existed. Tel- 
ford’s great bridges, whether of stone or iron, 
and the docks at Hull and Liverpool, had been 
executed by a very superior class of contractors, 
in one respect greatly superior to their succes- 
sors,—that they did not meddle with speculations 
in stock or shares. The navvies were called into 
existence by the making of the canals, and those 
employed on railways did not differ materially 
from their predecessors. But the general result 
of the new and marvellous demand was to 
create an ample supply, and for skill, for quality, 
and for quantity, the works executed during the 
first ten years from the commencement of the 
line between Liverpool and Manchester may be 
advantageously compared with the engineering 
operations of any country, at any period. 








INTERNATIONAL ANNEXES: EASTERN 
AND WESTERN ORNAMENT. 


Tue French annexe, which formed such an 
attraction last year to lovers of modern bijou- 
terie, is now filled and arranged with the similar 
display for the present year, and makes a show 
scarcely inferior to the last, possessing the same 
merits and the same defects. The merits are, as 
every one knows, good workmanship and finish, 
and a certain amount of elegance in form and 
detail, especially in those smaller costly trifles 
which form the toys of the wealthier classes. The 
defects are, we fear, not so obvious to the taste 
and perceptions of the majority of the visitors, 
least of all to the young ladies who wander 
delightedly about characterising everything as 
“sweetly pretty.” What makes these pretty 
toys less satisfactory to the philosophical eye, is 
the predominance of matter over mind which so 
many of them display; costliness of material 
and brilliancy of finish taking the place of artistic 
thought. Looking at the large and rich collec- 
tion of Messrs. Susse Fréres, for instance, one 
could pick out but a small proportion of these 
marble and gold timepieces, candelabra, and 
other articles, which have any value beyond the 
general appearance of costly glitter which ap- 
pears to be the main object. There is no thought 
in the use of the material; no reference in the 
design to the end for which the object is made. 
We find what is apparently a paper-weight, in 
the shape of a bronze imitation of a dead bird, 
very well done, but looking completely purpose- 
less in regard to such a use; there is a gold- 
branched candlestick with a figure on one side 
of the base running at full speed, with one leg 
out in the air looking as if it was meant asa 
means of upsetting the whole affair. This is the 
kind of thing we meet in French work of this 
class—brilliancy of material and manipulation 
shown merely for their own sake, apparently, 
and as an end in themselves. The work of 
Deniére is much of the same class; so is great 
part of the splendid show of F. Barbedienne, 
round the top end of the saloon, by far the best 
part of his work being the bronze vases and 
platters, in which, the material being less costly 
and attractive in itself, a proportionately greater 
amount of artistic thought has been bestowed 
upon it ; an instance of what we have more than 
once remarked upon, that costliness of material 
often seems to prove the bane of artistic feeling 
and design in ornamental art, the mere money 
value of the thing being sufficient to recommend 
it to those who have money to spare. French 
notions of colour in these matters, too, seem to 
run in a very restricted groove, and to be con- 
fined mostly to a blending of blue and gold. It 
is Curious to see among the last-named collection 
of Barbedienne a single Japanese vase (why there 
we know not), reading its unheeded lesson on 
colour-harmony to the Western ornamentist. 

_Nor can we say much, in an artistic point of 
view, for the porcelain work of Deck, which, 
however, is far less showy and pretentious than 
other work in the room, and shows some plea- 
sant colour, but not good form. There is one 
firm represented which in fact seems to have 
nearly all the good taste to itself; that of 
Christofle & Co., whose works are mainly in the 

case in the centre of the room. Their 
bronze work, inlaid with arabesques in silver, is 
really charming, not only perfect in finish and 
execution, but evincing a true feeling for the 
treatment of material, and for style in ornamen- 


ealt with larger | tal design, which we look for in vain in other 
parts of the room. The ornamental designs 





carried out in this silver inlay are not in all 
cases directly symmetrical, but show a very 
pleasing freedom and irregularity of treatment 
in many cases, without going so far as to lose the 
appearance of design. In their small vases, in 
coloured cloisonné enamel, they show also a feel- 
ing for harmony of colour quite different from 
the staring gold and blue we see so much of in 
French work of this kind; many of the designs 
are exceedingly happy in treatment of conven- 
tional foliage, and almost all good in outline, 
one of the points indeed in which on the whole 
the French are generally successful: it is rare 
to see a bad or clumsy outline in their work of 
this kind, although one becomes rather tired of 
the continual over-elegant and somewhat emas- 
culate curves into which they constantly run. 
Two sets of claret services, the glass ornamented 
with thin flower sprays in coloured enamel, 
are peculiarly elegant and refined. But in a 
general way it is sadly disappointing to find in 
this saloon so much splendid material and work- 
manship thrown away upon such commonplace, 
vulgar, and meretricious design. One or two of 
the drawing-room carpets hung up here are 
really fearful, and can only be pointed to asa 
warning. Matters are not better, perhaps rather 
worse, in the Belgian annexe (entered through 
the machinery annexe out of the east wing) ; the 
Belgians in their ornamental metal and furniture 
work seem to have all the faults of style of the 
French artists without their finish and elegance 
of form : the Compagnie Anonyme des Bronzes, 
which occupies all one end of the room, has 
scarcely an object worth attention for its purely 
artistic merits. There is some good woodwork 
in this saloon in the shape of one or two carved 
sideboards of somewhat nondescript style ; and 
the ornamental lacework exhibited is, as might 
be expected, of very high elaboration and 
delicacy. 

What is the real cause of the distinction at 
once felt between most of the work to be seen in 





these Belgian and French annexes, and that | 
which we find in the Indian Court? It lies | 
probably in two qualities found in the latter and 
not in the former. One of course is, natural 
feeling for harmony of colour; but a more im- 
portant element is to be found in the appro- 
priateness of design and treatment, in the 
Oriental work, to the material in which it is 
carried out. Take the carpets, for example ; the 
Indian specimens, though palpably richer and 
more varied in colour than the Parisian, might 
by a hasty critic be said to be less artistic in 
design, inasmuch as lines of pattern are not 
strongly or carefully marked upon them, the 
pattern seems rather left to find itself, in a 
broken irregular manner, and with no main lines 
to define it strongly. But, in fact, this is just 
the kind of treatment which falls in naturally 
with the production of a woven material, and 
nothing else could well imitate the effect pro. 
duced ; whereas the Paris carpets, if their design 
could possibly be supposed to look well any way, 
would look as well painted on canvas as woven. 
The same thing is notably the case with the 
silver and gold ornament of the Indian artists; 
there are no masses of bullion here attracting 
solely by their cost; the gold is in thin plates 
and inlays, the silver in frost-like and lace-like 
forms which bring out all the bright lustre of the | 
material ; the purchaser of such objects pays for 
art-work and not for mere material. Some of 
the silver work from Madras is of exquisite 
beauty, comprising ear-rings and bracelets as_ 
remarkable for elegance and originality of design 
(in the former articles especially) as for their 
wonderful delicacy and minuteness of execution ; 
and in one of the cases against the wall there is 
a lady’s silver belt (among the Bombay contri- 
butions), consisting mainly of minute chainwork 
of silver, with a joining plate in front covered 
with large projecting bosses symmetrically 
arranged, which is a perfect piece of work of the 
kind. The large octagon case in the middle of 
the room deserves particular attention ; and, 
besides the more delicate works in precious 
metals, may be noted here the brass and copper 
vessels from Madras, some of them of almost 
Greek elegance of form, and in this respect 
superior to the productions of some other Eastern 
people who have been much run after of late. 
Then there are the sandal-wood carvings, enough 
to raise despair in the mind of the Western wood. 
carver, from their wonderfully minute elabora- 
tion combined with freedom of line and design. 
On the lower shelf at one end of the principal 


each about 12 in. by 7 in. The amount of work 
crowded into this space is extraordinary, and 
mostly as beautiful as it is profuse; the little 
deities in the niches, with heads no bigger than 
a pea, have their curious little twisted moustacheg 
shown with almost microscopic minuteness. This 
specimen is, however, surpassed by the one aboyg 
it, a small casket, representing in bas-relief on its 
top and sides ‘‘ Huthee Sing’s Temple ” (whoever 
he may be) : there is nothing much in the temple 
which is rather the same sort of architecture that 
our designers put into stained-glass windows . 
but the flowing conventional foliated ornament 
which fills the spaces over and around it is really 
superb, both in freedom of line and in execution ; 
the interspaces of the foliage are deeply cut, and 
the centres of the leaves considerably sunk, 
leaving the points and edges coming up to the 
original surface of the wood : the beauty of the 
whole, small as it is, isa thing to be seen and 
studied by all who are practically interested in 
ornamental wood carving. The general expres. 
sion of harmony and richness of tone among even 
the coarser of the fabrics exhibited, contributes 
to the satisfaction of the eye in going round this 
apartment, and to the pleasurable recollection 
one carries away on leaving it,—arecollection 
which raises a greater distaste than ever for the 
(in the main) flaunting, vulgar work of Belgium 
and France. This has been remarked before,— 
and wil! probably have to be remarked again. 








COVENT GARDEN CHURCH. 


THE visitor to Covent Garden Market will 
notice some bricks piled in the churchyard of St. 
Paul’s, and various other signs, that the church 
is closed for repairs. It has been reported that 
the interior is to be remodelled, the galleries 
cleared away, and the closed pews replaced by 
open ones. We shall be sorry if this is true, 
because any such alteration would be in direct 
violation of the spirit of the building. The 
interior has few architectural characteristics, 
and when the oak columns that at present sup- 
port the gallery are taken away, nothing will be 
seen but four bare walls. 

All London has an interest in the proper pre- 
servation of one of the few memorials we possess 
of our great architect, Inigo Jones. Not many 
churches have such claims upon our notice as 
St. Paul’s, Covent Garden ; and in historic asso- 
ciation with the celebrated dead, it is second 
only to Westminster Abbey, for more noted 
characters of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries have been buried here than in any 
other church in London. 

About the year 1630, Francis Earl of Bedford, 
planned out a building site on his estate of 
Covent Garden, behind his mansion, which stood 
where Southampton-street now is. The Piazza 
was built according to the designs of Inigo 
Jones, and soon after the church was erected by 
the same architect, at a cost of 4,5001. 


“‘ Where Covent Garden’s famous temple yon 8 
That boasts the work of Jones’ immortal hands, 
Columns with plain magnificence appear, 


gia ge 
And graceful porches lead along the square. 


The story is very improbable that Walpole re- 
lates, to the effect that on the earl expressing his 
wish for a plain structure, little better than a 
barn, Jones replied that it should be, the hand- 
somest barn in England. : 
The church was built of brick, with a portico 
at the east end, consisting of a pediment sup- 
ported by four Tuscan columns of stone, the 
two outer ones being square. The chief entrance 
was at the west end, but there was a door on 
each side of the altar under the portico which led 
into the church ; these two doors have, however, 
been bricked up in the present alterations. *2¢ 
roof was covered with red tiles, and at the ape 
of the pediment was originally a stone cros*, 
which is referred to in R. Brome’s “Covent 
Garden Weeded,”—“ Come, sir, what do you 
gape and shake the head at there? I lay ™Y 
life he has spied the little crosse upon the new 
church yond’, and is at defiance with it.” 
The ceiling was painted by Edward bee 
senior, a pupil of Vandyck, and an inhabitant 0 
the parish. His works, which principally 0on- 
sisted of altar-pieces and ceilings of peor 
are now very scarce, as they were mostly “¢- 
stroyed in the Fire of London. 
The church was not consecrated till a year 
two after it was finished on account of a rar 
as to presentation between the Earl of — 
and the Vicar of St. Martin’s (Bray). The 





case of these works is a pair of cabinet doors, 


claimed it because he had built it at his ow? 
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expense; and the vicar claimed it because, not 
being then parochial, it was merely a chapel of 
ease to St. Martin’s. The question was heard 
before the king in council, at Whitehall, on the 
6th of April, 1638, and decided in favour of the 
earl; therefore the church was consecrated on 
the 27th of September, of the same year, by 
Bishop Juxon. Political troubles, however, pre- 
vented an Act of Parliament being passed to 
make the church parochial, and it remained as a 
chapel of ease to the parish church of St. Martin 
until 1645, when the Lords and Commons, in 
Parliament assembled, made an ordinance, by 
which the district of Covent Garden was sepa- 
rated from the parish of St. Martin, and con. 
stituted a distinct and independent parish. At 
the Restoration this Act, and a subsequent one 
in 1657, were superseded as illegal, and the 
first ordinance passed by the Parliament of 
Charles IL. in 1660, provided that thenceforth 
the church and parish of St. Paul, Covent 
Garden, should be separated from St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields. 

In 1674 Sir Peter Lely gave 51. towards the 
expense of erecting a new at the west 
end of the church; and in 1684 Captain Johnson‘ 
surveyed the building, and made drawings of it, 
as it was, and as it was proposed to be altered. 
in 1688 extensive alterations were made at a 
cost of 11,0001. The walls of the church were 
cased with Portland stone, and the gateways at 
the east front which Inigo Jones had imitated 
from Palladio in brick and plaster, were rebuilt 
with stone. Atthe beginning of the eighteenth 
century, however, the church was again in a bad 
state, and in 1727 the architect-Earl of Burling- 
ton gave 3001. or 4001. to restore the portico, 
which had been spoilt by some injudicious re- 
pairs. The London atmosphere soon dirtied the 
stonework again, and the authorities, in 1770, 
tried to make the church look smart, as we learn 
from the Public Advertiser of that year, which 
describes the tasteless “improvements” as 
follows :—‘ The elegant portico of Covent Garden 
is now rendered visible, the pillars being painted 
white, and the pediment with all the rest of a 
royal yellow.” In the same paper we are also 
told that at this time ‘“‘the wooden rails in 
Covent Garden Churchyard, which easily ad- 
mitted dogs and idle boys among the graves, are 
taken away, and a new parapet-wall, with an 
iron balustrade at top, is now finished, and is not 
only useful but ornamental.” 

The church escaped destruction at the time of 
the Great Fire of oF which did not come 
nearer than 970 yards; but on September 17, 
1795, owing to the carelessness of some plumbers 
who were repairing the roof, the whole interior 
was burnt out. The roof, stained glass, some 
pictures (including one of Charles I. by Lely), 
and the monuments (amongst which was the 
bust of Sir Peter Lely, by Grinling Gibbons, on 
thenorth wall) were destroyed. The building was 
restored by John Hardwick, and on Aug. 1, 1798, 
it was consecrated by Porteus, Bishop of London. 
Dr. Bullock, the rector, preached the consecra- 
tion sermon, and Dr. Calcott, the organist, played 
the voluntary on this occasion. The east front 
1s a very familiar object to most Londoners from 
its position opposite to the market. It was 
sketched by Hollar, and is to be seen in Hogarth’s 
print of “ Morning.” Until lately the hustings 
for the Westminster elections were erected in 
front of the church. There is a very good view 
of the west front engraved by E. Rooker, after 
Paul Sandby, and dated 1766. 

In 1641, a pendulum-clock, by Richard Harris, 
was placed within the pediment of the east 
front, which is stated in an inscription in 
the vestry to be the first one made; but this 
fact has been disputed. Previously to the Act 
of Parliament which constituted St. Paul’s 
a distinct parish, the Vicar of St. Martin’s had 
the power of appointing a curate, but the 
Earl of Bedford could also appoint a preacher 
to the church. In 1641 Archbishop Usher 
was accustomed to preach here, and it is re- 
lated that Charles I., wishing for a con- 
sultation with his bishops, sent to St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, for the Archbishop of Armagh. 
Usher came down from the pulpit and told the 
messenger that he was then employed about 

God’s business, but when he had done he would 
attend upon the king to understand his pleasure. 
Obadiah Sedgwick, B.D., tutor to Sir Matthew 
Hale, at Magdalen College, Oxford, officiated 
48 minister to this church during the Com- 
monwealth. About the year 1654 he retired 


from the charge, and was succeeded by his 
son-in-law, Thomas Manton, D.D. After the 
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Liturgy, and left his church on St. Bartholo. 
mews Day, 1662. He afterwards set up a 
chapel in Covent Garden, and died in 1677. 
The learned Simon Patrick, Dean of Peter. 
borough, was appointed rector in 1662, and 
retained the cure until 1689, when he was pro. 
moted to the bishopric of Chichester. In 1691 
he was translated to Ely. Samuel Freeman, 
Dean of Peterborough, succeeded Patrick, and 
was followed by the Hon. and Rev. Robert 
Lumley Lloyd, who petitioned the House of 
Lords, unsuccessfully, in 1724, for a writ of 
summons, as heir-at-law to the barony of 
Lumley. Charles Fough was the next rector, 
and was followed by James Tattersal, who was 
appointed and resigned, on obtaining the rectory 
of Streatham, in the same year, 1754. Dr. John 
Craddock was rector from 1754 to 1757, when he 
became Bishop of Kilmore. He was translated 
to the archbishopric of Dublin in 1772. Suc- 
ceeding rectors have been the Rev. Richard 
Bullock, Rev. Mr. Vicary, Dr. Bowers (now 
Dean of Manchester), the Rev. Henry Hutton, 
Rev. C. E. Oakley, and the present rector is the 
Rey. Berdmore Compton. The notorious Dr. 
Dodd at one time officiated in this church, and 
large congregations (principally consisting of 
ladies) were drawn together to listen to his 
studied elocution. 

Among those who have been baptized at this 
church, and have afterwards been distinguished, 
may be mentioned Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
and Turner, the painter. Covent Garden Church 
was the scene, in 1764, of a runaway match 
between Lady Susan Fox Strangways, eldest 
daughter of Stephen, first Earl of Ilchester, and 
William O’Brien, the actor. After the marriage 
the couple set out for the bridegroom’s villa, at 
Dunstable. 

We will now proceed to make good the asser- 
tion at the beginning of this article, by giving a 
list of the noted characters who have been buried 
in the church or churchyard. One of the earliest 
was the notorious Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset, 
who died in 1645. John Taylor, the water-poet 
(died 1654), was the next man of any note to be 
buried here. Then follows Dr. John Donne, 
junior, son of the famous Dean of St. Paul’s 
(1662). Claude Duval, the highwayman, who 
was executed at Tyburn, on January 2lst, 
1669-70, is said to have been buried in this 
church at night, amidst a numerous train of 
mourners (mostly ladies), bearing flambeaux. 
Sir Henry Herbert, Master of the Revels to 
Charles I., and brother to Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury and the poet, George Herbert, was 
buried here, in 1673. Richard Wiseman, Sergeant- 
Surgeon to Charles II., was buried, on August 
29th, 1676, at the upper end of the church, by 
the side of his first wife. He left, by will, 20l. 
to the poor of the parish. In 1680, three cele- 
brated men were buried here,—viz., Samuel 
Butler, who died in Rose-street ; Sir Peter Lely, 
who was living in the Piazza at his death; and 
Dr. Edward Greaves, Physician to Charles II. 
Richard Gibson, the dwarf painter of the reign 
of Charles I., in 1690; Sir Dudley North, in 
1691; Dick Estcourt, the actor, in 1711-12; 
Edward Kynaston, the actor of female parts, in 
1712; and William Wycherley, the dramatist, 
who died in Bowestreet, 1715, were all buried | 
here. Strype describes the interment of the | 
body of Marmaduke Conwey, on December 23rd, | 
1717, as “ of great remark and a little wonder.” 
This man was said to have reached the great age 
of 108 years and some months, and to have died | 
of sheer old age. He had been in the service of | 
the royal family from the three last months of 
the reign of James I. to his death. He attended 
at the coronation of Charles I., and bore arms 
for the king during the whole civil war, in which 
his father and himself lost an estate of 1,0001. 
a year. At the Restoration, he was rewarded 
for his loyalty by Charles II., with whom he was 
much in favour, partly from his great skill in 
hawking. Pierce Tempest, who drew the cries 
of London (died 1717); Grinling Gibbons, the 
great sculptor and carver (died 1721) ; and Mrs. 
Susanna Centlivre, the dramatist (died 1723), 
found their last resting-place here. Robert 
Wilks, the famous actor, was buried here, in 
1731. Eighteen years before, his wife, Elizabeth, 
had died, when he erected a monument to her 
memory in the church, with this inscription,— 
“The purity of her mind (which appeared in all 
the duties of a virtuous life) made her a good 
wife, daughter, mother, and friend. Her affec- 
tion was like her piety, constant and unfeigned 
to her last moment.” Henry Jerningham, a 
goldsmith and jeweller, in Russell-street, was 





Restoration, Manton would not read the 





buried in the churchyard, November, 1761, and 


the following lines by Aaron Hill inseribed on 
his tomb :— 
“ All that ish’d body lend 

From earth receiving, i po pom ae 

All that e’er a soul from Heaven he drew 

And took with him, as anangel’sdue. 

James Worsdale, the painter, who died in 

1767, was buried in the churchyard with the 
or Nea inscription, which he composed him. 
self :— 


= r to get, but not to keep, the pelf, 
ead te all meakind exept hinces a 
This epitaph was removed in 1848. 

Dr. John Armstrong (the poet and physician 
(d. 1779) ; Tom Davies, bookseller (d. 1785), 
and his pretty wife (d. 1801); Sir Robert 
Strange, the great engraver (d. 1792) ; Charles 
Macklin, the actor, specially distinguished for 
his Shylock (d. 1797); Thomas Girtin, one of 
the earliest of water-colour artists (d. 1802) ; 
Thomas King, the hero of Taylor’s “ Monsieur 
Tonson,” and celebrated impersonator of Lord 
Ogleby in the “‘ Clandestine Marriage”’ (d. 1805) ; 
and Dr. John Wolcot, more celebrated as Peter 
Pindar (d. 1819), must close our list of the 
distinguished characters who have been buried 
here. 

The fire destroyed all the monuments, among 
which was the bust of Lely, by Grinling Gib. 
bons. Some new ones have been set up since 
the restoration. There are two tablets erected 
by the Whig Ciub to the memory of John 





Bellamy, the father of the elub, and of Edward 
Hall, M.D., its secretary. The memory of Mrs. 
Linley, the mother-in-law of Sheridan, and 
friend of Dr. Parr, is honoured by a tablet set 
up by her two sons. 

The interior of the church is very plain, more 
especially the flat ceiling, which seems to require 
the painting that Edward Pierce made for it; 
but the oak fittings are handsome, of their kind. 
The altar-piece consists of four fluted Corinthian 
pilasters, an entablature, and a pediment, on 
which are two angels, sculptured by Banks, the 
Royal Academician, and called by Malcolm “ vile 
imitations.” 

The set of communion-plate is large and 
handsome. 








THE SANITARY CONDITION OF LAMBETH 
AND OVER-CROWDING. 
ERECTION OF MORTUARIES. 


Some time ago the Lambeth vestry appointed 
a special committee as to the future sanitary 
administration and regulation of the parish. 
This committee desired the surveyor to report to 
them as to the condition of the sewers and house 
drainage, and also requested the medical officer 
of health to report on the evils of over-crowding 
in tenements, on the nuisance arising from dust. 
yards, and as to providing mortuaries. Both 
these officers have just reported accordingly, 
which has led to the vestry taking several im- 
portant steps for improving the sanitary con- 
dition of the country, one of which is the erec- 
tion of mortuaries in the parish. 

The medical officer of health states that the 





various dustyards are in a filthy and unhealthy 
condition owing to large accumulations, and his 
statements as to over-crowding in various por- 
tions of the district are somewhat alarming. In 
dealing with this subject, the medical officer in- 
cidentally, by way of illustration, refers to the 
shocking condition as to over-crowding. Of 
certain other districts, “a very striking return,” 


‘he states, “has been lately obtained by the 


vestry of St. George’s, Hanover-square, from 
which it was found that in 25 houses in that 
district there were packed no less than 450 
persons; or, in other words, allowing for each 
person 500 cubic feet, it was found that in the 
25 houses referred to there was a surplus popu- 
lation of 252 people. From statistical returns 
bearing on the condition of St. Giles’s, it appears 
that in one district there were 600 families, and 
of these 570 severally occupied but one room. 
In another of 700 families, 550 occupied but one 
room each. In one room visited in this parish, 
which was 12 ft. by 13 ft., and 7 ft. 6 in. high, 
eight persons lived, thus giving but 137 cubic 
feet to each individual. In continuation, the 
medical officer remarks, “ Whilst I would hope 
that no such abominable state of things 
will be found existing even in the worst parts 
of this parish, there cannot, I presume, be 
any doubt but that we shall find several cases 
requiring to be dealt with, and which, if reme- 
died, will produce a vast improvement in the 
healthiness and also the death-rate of the dis- 
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trict.’ He then proceeds to give several in- 
stances of overcrowdjng in the district, stating 
that in Princes-square, Commercial-read, he found 
eighty families, comprising 450 persons, mostly 
occupying only one room. In one house there 
were seventeen persons in two rooms, and at one 
house with only four rooms there were twenty- 
four occupants. In Stamford-street he found as 
many as six, seven, and even nine persons, occu- 
pying one room, and several other streets named 
in the report in the same condition. As one 
remedy for the evils of overcrowding, he recom- 
mends the providing of mortuaries, observing 
that “the necessity for such places does not 


requesting that a plan of the enlarged site for 
the proposed school near Cook’s-row should be 
submitted for inspection; it was thereupon 
resolved that the clerk be directed to give the 
necessary instructions to Mr. J. Petch, architect, 
for the preparation of the plan required, and 
that such plan when completed be forwarded to 
the Education Department for approval. 
Wolverhampton.—The Board considered ten- 
ders sent in for the erection of the Dudley-road 
schools. Six tenders had been received. Ulti- 
mately it was resolved that the tender of Mr. 
Horsman, who built the town-hall, be accepted. 
The tender was, for the schools, boundary-walls, 
and fittings, 2,5401. 16s. Mr. Bidlake laid before 





admit of a moment’s hesitation, especially for 
those localities where the popnlation consists of 
the poorer classes, occupying in many cases but 
one, or at the most two rooms, where, if a person | 


dies of an infectious or contagious disease, it is | tenders for the erection of the schools. 


the Board plans of the schools to be erected in 
Red Cross-street. The plans were approved of. 
The clerk was also instructed to advertise an 

e 


of the utmost importance that the dead body | clerk was instructed to write to the Education 


should not be left longer than can be avoided, 


poisoning the atmosphere of the rooms inhabited 
by the survivors.” 


Department with the view of obtaining a loan. 
The chairman said he thought it would be about 
8,0001. The plans would first have to be 


In accordance with the recommendation of the | approved of before they could tell the exact 


medical officer, the vestry have decided to build 
mortuaries, one for the inner wards, and one for 
the outer wards of the parish, in places of easy 
access, and the buildings are to be at once pro- 
ceeded with. 





BUILDING ON THE WALWORTH COMMON 
ESTATE. 


Neary the whole of the land on the Walworth | occupied the chair. 


Common estate, which has from time to time 
been disposed of for building purposes, has now 
been let, and almost the entire area is covered 


| amount that would be required. 
Staplehurst.—A public meeting has been held 
|by the ratepayers for the purpose of memo- 


| rialising the School Board, with a view to induce | 


them to re-consider the proposed expenditure 
for building the new schools, as exorbitant and 
preposterous for a population of 1,700 inhabi- 
tants, and to ascertain the feelings of the 
parishioners on the subject. The Rev. T. Crick 


———_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 
after the establishment of the museum at Mar} 
borough House,—a very interesting and instruc. 
tive series of examples was set aside for the pur. 
pose of circulation inthe provinces, and especially 
in connexion with the various schools of A 
throughout the country. For some years this 
collection was kept moving from place to place 
until having so far fulfilled its mission, it was 
finally withdrawn, as a special selection of 
objects forming a travelling museum, and a y, 
much larger and more general series of objects 
was set apart in the museum itself, to meet the 
demands of those localities which, from time to 
time, cared to avail themselves of the priyil 
thus afforded by the central collection of ar 
objects got together by the Science and Ar 
Department. 

As may be supposed, certain conditions were 
attached to the advantages offered, such as the 
provision of suitable exhibition-rooms; the ad. 
mission of the public at a very low fee, at stated 
periods in each week; and above all, the collec. 
tion of objects from local sources, as a supple. 
mentary contribution to that afforded by the 
authorities at South Kensington. 

There can be no doubt that the latter pro. 
vision was a wise one, since it secured that 
amount of self-help which is always the best 
guarantee that the assistance given will be 
' earnestly and intelligently utilised. 

As a matter of course, people who do not care 
'to take trouble, and who consider that if any. 
thing is done all should be done, and who 





The plan proposed by the | generally leave the work to some one else to do, 
| School Board was tendered for on the 1st inst. ; 


did not like a regulation which involved the 


the following tenders were received : — Han- | necessity of a distinct effort on their part, and 


bridge, 4,621/.; Vaughan, 4,530. ; Cook, 4,5251. ; 


with buildings consisting of dwelling-houses, | Jarret, 4,5001.; Small, 4,450/.; Richardson, 
places of business, and other structures. Up to 4,4211.; Wickings, 4,3921.; Reeves, 4,2981. ; 
last week 918 plots on the estate had been let, | Cox, 4,2751.; Bridge (accepted), 4,2001. The 
realising ground-rents to the extent of 4,9361.| matter waa very warmly discussed, and it was 
per annum, and on Monday the eighteenth letting, | resolved that the cost of the school should not 
which almost completes the land to be disposed | exceed 2,0001 
of, took place at the Elephant and Castle Tavern, 
Newington, Messrs. Stuart, Barker, & Sons offi- 
ciating as auctioneers. There was a numerous 
attendance of builders and others interested; and,| THESE still continue to be beyond the average 
as on former occasions, there was an active com- even at this time of the year. The spire of Chid- 
petition for the several plots offered, which | dingly Church suffered slightly in a recent storm ; 
realised average ground-rents. The amounts /a large piece of stone near the summit was, it is 
were as follow :—Six plots at 4/. each, fourteen | supposed, struck by lightning, and came down 
at 4/. 5s., two at 4/. 15s., thirteen at 5/. each,/in thirty or forty pieces. The tower of All 
one at 5/. 5s., one at 5/. 15s., fifteen at 6/. each, | Saints’ School at Little Horton has been struck, 
one at 61. 10s., one at 8/., and one at 8I. 5s. per | but not seriously damaged. The north gable of 
annum, being fifty-five lots, realising in the | Kibblesworth Wesleyan Chapel has been injured, 
whole 2811. 15s. per annum, and bringing up the | @ large portion of the wall and roof being torn 
aggregate annual rental now received from the | away, and the plaster and woodwork scattered 
estate to upwards of 5,217]. Amongst the new | overthe interior. The pulpit and preacher's seat 
buildings about to be erected on the estate, is a| were injured. A house at Doncaster has been 
school for the London School Board, and a large | struck, but not seriously damaged; and at Heady- 
church to seat upwards of 800 persons. | hill, Heywood, in Lancashire, three houses have 
| been struck. Many accidents to persons and to 
| live property are also occurring ; and this week 
|a series of unusually severe thunder-storms are 
reported anew from the provinces. 








ACCIDENTS FROM LIGHTNING. 





SCHOOL BOARDS. 
London.—The committee have considered the 

designs submitted in the limited competition for . 

the schools to be built on the site in St. Paul’s. | oe eae 

road, Bow-common, and also the designs sub. PROVINCIAL MUSEUMS OF SCIENCE AND 

mitted in the open competition for the schools to ART. 

be built on the site in Beazley-crescent, Old| THE question is not unfrequently asked, “Of 











Ford, and recommend that Mr. Phené Spiers be 


appointed the architect for carrying out the 
erection of the schools on the St. Paul’s-road 
site, and that Mr. Keith D. Young be appointed 


architect for the schools to be built in Beazley. | 


crescent, Old Ford; and that it be referred back 
to the Works Committee to draft specifications, 
obtain tenders, and bring up a contract in each 
case to the Board for sealing. That for the 
schools to be erected on the following sites there 
be a competition of four architects in each case, 
and that it be referred back to the Works Com. 
mittee to select that number of architects, and 
to submit the plans prepared to the Board :— 
1. Finsbury, New Winchester-street. 2. Fins. 
bury, Blundell-street. 3. Greenwich, Wood. 
pecker-road. 4. Hackney, Turin-street, Bethnal- 
green. 5. Hackney, Maidstone-street, Hagger- 
ston. 6. Southwark, Russell and Riley streets. 
The Board have named Mr. Biven architect 
for the school in Old Castle-street, Whitechapel ; 
and Mr. A. G. Hennell for the school in Essex. 
street, Stepney. 

Scarborough.—Mr. Watson, architect, attended 
at the Board, and submitted his amended plans 
of the proposed infant school at Falsgrave, and 
it was resolved that advertisements be issued 
inviting tenders for the execution of the work 
required, with reference to the school for the 
south-east district. A letter, dated the 30th 
ult., was read from the Education Department,” 


| what use is the South Kensington Museum to 
|the provinces, and of what value is it to the 
| great centres of industry throughout the nation 
| which pays the cost of its establishment and 
maintenance ?”’ This question has, no doubt, 
been answered over and over again to the satis- 
faction of the querist, whose only object was to 
show how utterly useless and valueless he, and 
those who thought with him, considered an insti- 
tution which all are now pretty well agreed is a 
glory to England, and which even the cynics who 
cry cui bono would not like to see abolished. 

Now, there is one point on which a serious 
misunderstanding has existed in the public 
mind. The museum at South Kensington 
has been placed in the same category with 
the British Museum and the National Gallery, 
both of which are essentially founded on the 
principle that all they are, and all they can be, 
is within themselves. They throw out no off. 
shoots ; they receive, but never give ; and what- 
ever may be the excess beyond the accom. 
modation within their walls, or even above their 
absolute wants, it is never utilised outside, nor 
in any way rendered available for the purposes 
of any similar institution, even in the way of 
exchanges, still less in that of gifts or loans. 

The action at South Kensington has been for 
many years past the very reverse of this; for so 
soon as a sufficient collection of articles had been 
got together,—in fact, within three or four years 





| wondered why South Kensington could not do 
| all that was required, even to the denudation of 
| the central museum, of the use of which, to the 
provinces, they were sceptical; even when a por- 
tion of it could be brought to their own doors, if 
they would but take the trouble to render some 
little assistance to get it there. 

We may safely leave this class of people to 
their own devices, for happily there are others 
who, with well-directed energy and intelligent 
efforts have, from time to time, so mastered the 
| subject as to see the advantages offered by the 
South Kensington authorities in the true light; 
and there is now a growing desire in many of our 
large provincial cities not only to have an occa. 
sional exhibition of works of science and art, 
supplemented by contributions from South Ken- 
sington, but to establish permanent museums, 
which shall, as circumstances permit, share in 
the advantages of the growing central museum, 
through loans of objects for more extended periods 
than mere periodical exhibitions would permit. 

Birmingham has already commenced a perma- 
nent museum, the foundation of which was prac- 
tically laid in 1868 by a pretty extensive loan of 
glass cases and objects sent from South Ken- 
sington. Sheffield has also moved in the matter, 
but from some local cause the effort hangs fire at 
present. Nottingham, asa central position in the 
midland counties, has recently made a most im- 
portant beginning in this direction, which not only 
promises to result in a success which cannot fail 
to act as a valuable example to other cities, but 
to establish a healthy precedent on which the 
Government, acting through the South Ken- 
sington Museum, will see its way to the utilisa- 
tion of a vast amount of national property at 
present out of sight in the British Museum, a8 
also of pictures which are practically useless ta 
the National Gallery. Bs 
Why this property should not be so utilised 20 
one can tell. The only approach to a reason 18 
that the trustees have not the power, as in the 
case of the authorities at South Kensington, t 
lend, still less to give, duplicates of objects 0 
such articles as are not required in the central 
national collections. This being the case, surely 
Parliament, which votes the money to purchase 
the objects and sustain the institution itself, has 
the power to give the trustees the requisite 
authority; and certainly the time is fast 4P- 
proaching when this will have to be done. 
Nottingham has moved so seriously and 80 suc 
cessfully in the direction of a permanen 
museum of science and art for the Midland 
Counties, that it may be well to give ret 
further account of this important step, whic 
cannot fail to have a great influence ™ pa 
quarters, not only as regards the purpose of the 
movement, but as regards the mode of procedure. 
In February last, the Mayor of Nottingham 
(Mr. W. G. Ward) and the town council, 
cussed the possibility, as also the desirability, 





establishing a permanent museum of science 
art in that town, and connecting it as ® Pr® 
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liminary step with the school of art, since it is 
well known that no institution of its kind in the 
country has had a more legitimate or more bene- 
ficial influence on the industry of the locality in 
which it is situated. The character of the 
designs for machine-lace, especially the designs 
applicable to curtains, have been completely 
revolutionised through the influence of the 
teaching of the school of art in Nottingham. 
Resolving to take advantage to the fullest pos- 
sible extent of the privileges offered to this 
school in its connexion with the Science and Art 
Department and the South Kensington Museum, 
the town council, in conjunction with the com- 
mittee of the school of art, proceeded to make 
arrangements for the inauguration of a local 
museum at once, the corporation authorities 
giving up a suite of rooms in the Exchange- 
buildings for the purposes of such museum. The 
result of this energetic course of action was, 
that the South Kensington authorities were 
called upon to state distinctly what assistance 
they could render, and in March Mr. Cole visited 
Nottingham to discuss the whole question with 
the corporate authorities, and pledged the 
museum to an extensive and suitable contri- 
bution, to be ready early in May ; and the efforts of 
the joint committee above named were at once 
directed to the necessary preparation of the 
building in which the collection was to be 
located, at least for a time, and obtaining loans 
of suitable objects to supplement the South 
Kensington contribution, which it was arranged 
should be lent for one year, and be changed at 
the end of that period if the effort proved as 
successful as its promoters anticipated. Lace 
being the great staple of art-manufacture at 
Nottingham, is of course largely represented in 
the collection ; oil paintings, a series of water- 
colour drawings illustrating the progress of 
painting in water-colours in England from 1776 
to the present time, pottery, ancient and 
modern porcelain, and metal-work, form the 
leading features of the museum in combination 
with loans of oil paintings, a superb collection of 
carved jade, agate, and crystal, lent by Mr. A. 
Wells, of Nottingham, and a miscellaneous col- 
lection of porcelain, earthenware, &c. As a 
matter of course, Nottingham lace is repre- 
sented from its earliest to its latest de- 
velopment. 

The important character of the experiment, 
and its probable bearing on the future, appear 
to have been fully recognised, and the direction 
of the arrangements was undertaken on behalf 
of the South Kensington Museum, by the keeper 
of the art collections, Mr. George Wallis. The 
Mayor of Nottingham, with a spirit and libe- 
rality which cannot be overestimated, decided 
to inaugurate the new museum by inviting his 
fellow-citizens, and the corporate bodies of the 
neighbouring towns, to a series of three conver- 
sazoni, to be held in the Museum rooms during 
the week prior to the opening of the collections 
to the public, which was fixed for Whit Monday. 

This was a happy idea, carried out without 
stint, in a tasteful and effective manner. The 
mayor was enabled to distribute his guests over 
the three evenings, without inconvenience to 
them or himself, and thus some 1,500 persons 
interested in the success of the undertaking were 
brought into social contact amidst works of in- 
dustrial and fine art, intermingled with plants 
and flowers as decorative adjuncts, with music 
and refreshments suitable for such an occasion. 
These gatherings formed a striking contrast to 
the usual corporation festivities of some of our 
large towns, which are frequently as useless as 
they are costly and ostentatious. 

On the occasion of the opening to the public 
on Whit Monday, the corporation and committee 
of the School of Art formed in procession from 
the mayor’s parlour to the large room of the 
museum, when the mayor, who presided, de- 
livered an admirable address on the whole ques- 
tion, and very distinctly enunciated the intention 
of the promoters of the undertaking to follow it 
Up until such an institution was located within the 
walls of Nottingham Castle, now in ruins, from 
the effects of fire on the occasion of the Reform 
nots in 1831. 

The palatial character of this building, its 
remarkable situation, as overlooking the town 
and the surrounding country, the terraces and 
open space around it, so easily convertible into 
% public garden, and of ready access from the 
centre of Nottingham, together with the fact that 
the trustees of the present Duke of Newcastle 
wisely desire to utilize the site, all combine to 
make the proposal one of great interest to all 
who desire to see public institutions calculated 





to elevate the taste and refine the manners of 
the people established in our large manufactur- 
ing cities. 

The walls of the building are in sound condi- 
tion. It is a very striking example of the school 
of Inigo Jones, being of unusually grand and 
noble proportions. At present it stands, as the 
grandfather of the present duke declared it 
should stand, so far as he and his family were 


concerned, a monument of disgrace to Notting- } 


ham. To secure it on a long lease, and restore it 
for such a purpose as that proposed by Mr. W. 
G. Ward, as mayor of Nottingham, would be a 
graceful act of justice on the part of the town, 
carrying with it its own compensation, in years 
to come. 

Mr. Cole, who, with Mr. Wallis, represented 
South Kensington, at the opening ceremony, 
followed the mayor, in a speech declaratory of 
the policy of the Museum authorities in relation 
to these proposed provincial or local museums, 
as applicable not only to Nottingham, but to 
every important town in the country. 

The local newspapers represent Mr. Cole as 
correcting the mayor upon an important point, 
the latter having stated that he, Mr. Cole, had 
specially offered the requisite assistance to 
establish the museum, on the occasion of a 
former visit. He said, “The fact is, we have 
been offering this to your town and to all other 
towns in the country for the last fifteen years. 
If you will only take the trouble to look into our 
blue-books, which we issue annually, you will 
find that we are bawling out to the people to get 
all the advantage they can out of the Kensington 
Museum and its instruction: therefore, it is not 
correct to say that the offer was made for the 
first time to Nottingham. The offer is always 
being made. We cried and howled, as it were, 
in the wilderness, but no one would listen to us.”’ 

Mr. Cole congratulated Nottingham as being 
“the first municipality of this country which 
has had the courage to tell the rate-payers that 
they would have to pay a little on behalf of an 
institution of this kind for the benefit of the 
town and themselves generally ;” and showed 
that the collection was “ not altogether a scratch 
collection, a harum-scarum bringing together of 
all kinds of things from heaven and earth, but 
one made for the distinct purpose of showing 
the application of fine art to industry.” Alluding 
to the Lyons Museum, in its relation to the silk 
trade, Mr. Cole said that ‘though Lyons had 
been going on for 100 years, you have already 
made a beginning here, as bearing upon the 
industry of the locality, such as Lyons has only 
got after a hundred years’ experience.” Point- 
ing out that the South Kensington Museum was 
gradually becoming the store-house of the nation 
in such matters, Mr. Cole urged that the locality 
had a great part to do in the business in hand, 
in providing a proper house for a permanent 
collection of objects, and the periodical loans 
from South Kensington and elsewhere ; and gave 
it as his opinion that no better position in the 
Midland Counties could be found for the museum 
than Nottingham Castle, properly restored and 
fitted for the purpose. 

The proper use of the museum was advocated 
by Mr. Wallis, in replying to a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Cole and himself for the manner in which 
the arrangements had been carried out, and 
pointed to the value of special study on the 
part of designers and the students of the school 
of art. 

It will be thus seen that South Kensington is 
pledged to the future support, and to rendering 
not merely passive, but active assistance to 
localities, and especially municipal authorities 
taking up this question of local museums of 
science and art. Henceforth there can be no pos- 
sible mistake as to the extent to which it is the 
duty of the custodians of the national property 
in the great “‘storehouse’’ at Kensington to 
assist all well-directed and properly organised 
efforts in this direction. Mr. Cole spoke dis- 
tinctly in the name of the Lord President of the 
Council and the Vice-President, and stated that 
they had sanctioned his visit to Nottingham in 
March last, when the matter was fully discussed 
by the corporation. . 

We have deemed it desirable, with a view to 
promote the extension of the facilities for art- 
education amongst the people, to emphasize the 
facts connected with this successful and spirited 
effort at Nottingham, in the hope that it will be 
a salutory lesson to other towns, which by the 
proper use of local advantages and opportunities 
on the one hand, and the facilities held out from 
South Kensington on the other, may see a way 
.o realise an important addition to the educa- 





tional and refining influences of their respective 
localities, by the means of which those who 
labour may be lifted upward, and at least de- 
prived of their present excuse for merely sensual! 
enjoyments, by having brought within their reach 
places of public resort, which, whilst competing 
with the gin-palace and drinking-saloon shall give 
them the means of social intercourse, in which 
elevation, not degradation, shall result. 

The question is a very practical one. It needs 
no speculation, nor any of the mystifying 
declamation which too frequently accompanies 
efforts to act upon the social habits and manners 
of the people. It is simply a question of doing, 
not of talking,—of placizg before the people 
those counter attractions which cannot fail to 
gradually, and, no doubt, almost imperceptibly, 
but not the less wisely, tend to wean attention 
from vulgarising attractions, now all too power- 
ful, to the quieter but eventually not less potent 
means of enjoyment of which the South Kensing- 
ton Museum gives such strong evidence on its 
free evenings, Saturdays, Mondays, and Tuesdays 
in each week, and on all holidays of the people. 

We cannot better conclude these remarks 
than by stating the arrangements for admis- 
sion with which it has been considered expedient 
to commence at Nottingham, as the great pur- 
pose we have in view is to bring this effort 
forward as an example to other large towns. 
There is to be no free admissions, but the 
museum is to be open from noon each day to 
ten o’clock at night. The fee for admission on 
Mondays, Wednesdays,‘and Saturdays is 3d., and 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, which are 
students’ days, the chargeis 6d. Annual tickets 
admitting families, as also single tickets, are 
issued at a moderate charge, and the sale, so far, 
has been very satisfactory. 








THE ROYAL PATRIOTIC FUND: NEW 
BOYS’ SCHOOL, WANDSWORTH. 


It will be remembered that, at the close of 
the last Russian War, a large sum of money was 
raised by public subscription towards the sup- 
port of the poor widows and children of the 
soldiers killed during that sad struggle. The 
expenditure of this fund has been watched over 
by a commission, consisting principally of 
military and naval officers of eminence, and his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge its pre- 
sident. Provision has been made for all the 
widows whose husbands lost their lives in the 
Crimea, many of the children have been main- 
tained and educated up to fifteen or sixteen 
years of age, and in other cases allowances have 
been made whilst they remain with their 
mothers. Some years ago a school for girls was 
established and endowed out of the fund, and 
the erection of the building, on Wandsworth 
Common, was entrusted to Mr. Hawkins, 
architect. 

The success of this institution, under the eye 
of the secretary to the commission, Mr. W. 
Mugford, R.N., was such that the commissioners 
recently decided upon the erection of a school 
for boys, on an adjoining piece of ground; and 
as Mr. Hawkins’s duties under Government 
precluded his undertaking the erection of this 
building, the commissioners had to seek another 
adviser. With this view they invited Messrs. 
Blomfield, Dawson, Giles, Saxon Snell, and 
Tasker to submit designs, and from these, after 
consideration, they selected that by Mr. Saxon 
Snell, the exterior view and plan of which we 
illustrate in our present number. The funds so 
liberally subscribed, and with equal liberality 
expended, have necessarily by this time much 
dwindled, and the new building is consequently 
more modest in its pretensions than its neigh- 
bour the girls’ school. The latter building cost 
over 60,0001. ; whereas the present new one will 
cost, when completed, with all its fittings, about 
25,0001. 

The new building is capable of accommodating 
230 boys, who will be transferred from their 
present temporary school in a few months’ time. 
The exterior is of red brick, with Portland stone 
dressings. 

The sewage from the girls’ school is conveyed 
toa tank about midway between the two build- 
ings, and thence is pumped up and distributed 
over the land. The sewage from the upper 
closets of the new building will be similarly 
treated ; but on the ground floor Moule’s earth- 
closet system is to be brought into operation. 
The wisdom of this, with a system of drains 
ready to hand, seems questionable. 

The contractor for the erection of the building 
i3 Mr. John T. Chappell. 
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FURTHER OPENING OF 
THE GREAT EASTERN METROPOLITAN 
EXTENSIONS. 


We understand that during the present week 
the Government inspector has officially passed 
over that portion of the Great Eastern Metro- 
politan Extension Line which lies between Tot- 
tenham and Lea Bridge, and by which the 
Extension Line joins the Great Eastern Main 
Line at Cobham-mill Junction. The works 
having thus been officially inspected, and, as we 
learn, sanctioned by the Government repre- 
sentative, it is intended to open this portion in 
the course of a week or a fortnight from the 
present time, and that in the meantime the rail- 
way staff has all been arranged. This will make 
the second portion of the Extension Line which 
has been opened for traffic, the first length, from 
Bethnal-green to Stoke Newington, having been 
opened about six weeks ago; since which time 
the local traffic has enormously increased, and 
proved that when the line is completed to Liver- 
pool-street, and the large station about to be 
erected there is finished and ready for opening, 
the local and suburban traffic of the Great 
Eastern will repay the company to a large extent 
for the heavy outlay which has been incurred in 
the Extension Lines. The traffic to and from 
the several stations between Bethnal-green Junc- 
tion and Stoke Newington,—namely, Cambridge 
Heath, London Fields, Hackney-downs Junction, 
and Rectory-road—has been very considerable 
since the opening of the section, and there is 
every reason for concluding that it will be mate- 
rially increased when the resources of the exten- 
sion are fully developed. 











A NEW RAILWAY BRIDGE ACROSS THE 
THAMES. 


Sreps are being taken for the construction of 
a new railway across the Thames at Fulham, 
which will practically be an extension of the 
Metropolitan District Railway, and give that 
company access to Richmond by a junction with 
the South-Western Company. The new line 
commences by a junction with the Metropolitan 
District Railway at South Kensington ; and, after 
passing through Fulham, crosses the Thames, 
and finally joins the South-Western line by a 
junction near Barnes Station, the entire length 
of the line being about three miles. The entire 
cost of the line is estimated at 240,0001., one of 
the heaviest items in the expenditure being the 
bridge across the river, which it is proposed 
shall be of a substantial and ornamental cha- 
racter. Although not the actual promoters of 
the new line, the Metropolitan District Company 
are deeply interested in its favour, as being an 
important feeder to their present line. 








BUILDING FOR THE LONDON SCHOOL 
BOARD. 
Tur London School Board have secured a site 


on the Victoria Embankment for the erection of 
offices thereon. The cost of the land, as fixed 





by arbitration, is 17,9201., and it is estimated | 


that the building itself will involve an expendi- 
ture of 25,0001. The Works Committee recom. 
mended that the preparation of plans should be 
entrusted to the Board’s own architect, Mr. 
Robson, and that competition should not be in- 
vited. Several members objected to this, and 
the consideration of the recommendation was 
eventually deferred to the next meeting. 








POCOCK’S BARREL MORTISE LOCK. 


AN ordinary mortise lock requires a large hole 
to be cut throngh the stile and middle rail of 
adoor, and the operation of properly fixing it 
Sccupies usually more than two hours. The 
barrel lock invented by Mr. Pocock (son, we may 
mention by the way, of Mr. W. W. Pocock, archi- 
tect) may, on the other hand, be fixed in a 
quarter of an hour. It is simply a barrel about 
5 in. long and 1 in. wide containing an ordi- 
nary spring bolt, convertible into a lock by 
the action of the key, which prevents the bolt 
from moving. The barrel is not exactly 
cylindrical, but flattened, and for this reason. 
The hole is formed for it with a centre-bit, and as 
this is notalways bored quite true theshape of the 
barrel allows of a certain amount of accommoda- 
tion, whereas if the barrel were circular it would 
have to follow the hole, and so might be thrown 
out of position, To prevent oscillation there is a 
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screw at the end of the barrel, which, worked by 
@ spanner, passes into the wood beyond the hole 
made by the centre-bit and keeps it steady. 
The spiral spring used might be thought slight, 
but the inventor has set that question at rest by 
causing the bolt of one of them to be shot about 
700,000 times, which, taking the average use of 
a door at forty times per day, represents the 
wear of over fifty years,—quite long enough 
for us. 

We have very little doubt that Mr. Jas. Hill 
(Thames-street), who is the sole factor for this 
lock, will soon have a brisk demand. 











DUBBIN’S PATENT LADDER-SCAFFOLD. 




















Tus ladder-scaffold will probably supersede 
the old ladder “ cripple,’ and will save the use 


of scaffolding in repairing roofs, gutters, eaves, | 


fixing chimneys and sign-boards, cementing and 
painting houses, and so forth. 

It consists (as may be seen) of two pairs of 
light iron brackets, which are fixed inside and 
outside two ladders, each bracket being made 
with three hooks, fastening respectively on to 
three staves of the ladder, in such a manner that 


| the strain is vertical, and so distributed that the 


bracket cannot break, or become detached, and 
it also takes an equal pressure on the back and 
front of each ladder. The brackets have stays, 
which fix on to the pin of the bracket, and, 
placed against the house or building, straighten 
and support the ladder, thereby preventing it 
from bending or shaking. The invention can be 
seen in use near the London Bridge Station. 





THE LOCK-OUT IN LONDON. 


Tae result of the negotiations between the 
master builders and the carpenters and joiners, 
and the masons, arranged for since last week, is, 
we regret to say, that all hopes of an amicable 
settlement of the dispute have been disappointed, 
and that the men have refused to withdraw the 
partial strike, and hence the masters have ordered 
the general lock-out. 
were more than ten to one of votes against the 
men on strike from Mr. Brass’s and Messrs. 
Jackson & Shaw’s resuming work at once upon 
the old terms pending any arbitration that might 


arrange a code of working rules. Upon the re- 


i fer th te of d the nine | 
polation 60 ee ee eee oe ssdhed | was then held on the works at Ulley Brook, when 


hours question to the arbitration of disinterested 
persons chosen by both sides there was a large 
majority against it, though it should in strict 
fairness be stated the minority was by no means 
insignificant ; and some of the masters are not 
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contented to accept a mere assertion as to the 
result of these votings. It was also intimated that 
after the state of the poll had been declared to 
the delegates, it was moved that a deputation 
of four should be appointed to convey the re- 
sult to the masters’ committee, with power to 
make an offer to accept 8}d. per hour for 51 
hours per week up to the Ist of March next, and 
after that date the pay to be 9d. the hour, but that 
the delegates indignantly refused to entertain 
the proposal, and an amendment was carried by 
an overwhelming majority, directing the com. 
munication to be made in writing through a 
simple messenger. Subsequently a full com- 
mittee of the Central Association of Master 
Builders held a short consultation upon the 
rejection of their overtures to the men, and 
it was finally agreed to issue the following cir- 
cular, to be addressed to all the master builders 
in London, viz. :— 

“ Sir,—The carpenters and jomers and masons having 

refused to refer the question now in dispute between 
themselves and the master builders to arbitration, or to 
withdraw the strike at Mr. Brass’s and Messrs. Jackson & 
Shaw’s, you are earnestly requested to carry out the re- 
solution passed at the meeting of master builders on the 
7th of June last, by closing all shops and works belonging 
to you within the district over which the district sur- 
veyors have jurisdiction, from to-morrow, the 19th 
instant, until such time as Messrs. Jackson & Shaw and 
Mr. Brass shall inform the Committee of the Master 
Builders’ Association that they have been able to resume 
their works. (Signed) Srantey G. Birp, Honorary 
Secretary.” 
The latter part of this notice was a good deal 
canvassed outside the trade. At the last great 
lock-out it was to last until “the dispute with 
the men, as a body, was settled;” but now it is 
only to continue in force until the two firms from 
which the carpenters and joiners have been 
withdrawn are able to resume work; and- it is 
not impossible that such an event might happen 
within the next week. The committee sitting at 
the Brown Bear Tavern profess to see through 
all its meaning, and intend to take immediate 
action upon it, if, indeed, they have not done so 
already. There are fully 250 large building 
establishments, and of those a sufficient number 
may deem it expedient to close their doors, so as 
inevitably to throw at least 20,000 artizans out 
of employment at once. 

The following are amongst the firms who have 
closed their shops :—Messrs. Holland & Hannen, 
Bloomsbury ; Myers & Sons, Lambeth; Colls & 
Co., Camberwell; Renshaw & Co., City-road ; 
Adamson & Son, Turnham-green; Ashby & 
Horner, Whitechapel ; Cubitt & Co., Gray’s-inn- 
road; Baker & Co., Stangate; Gammon & Co., 
Lambeth; Manley & Rogers, Camden-town; 
Simpson & Co., Tottenham-court-road ; Patrick & 
Sons, Westminster-road ; Smith & Taylor, Pim- 
lico; r'reake & Co., Chelsea; Doves, Islington ; 
| Hill & Sons, Islington; Macey, Strand; Trollope 
& Sons; Lucas, Brothers; Dines & Co., Pimlico. 

Discussion of the matter would seem to be 
useless ; one side insists on certain terms before 
going to work, the other side declines to grant 
| those terms unless disinterested persons, in the 
| shape of arbitrators, say it ought todo so. The 
| lock-out may end in a week, or it may go on for 
|three months. Nothing that we can say will 
hasten or retard it. 














THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Rotherham.— Messrs. Logan & Hemmingway, 
the contractors who have undertaken the forma- 
tion of a new reservoir at Ulley Brook, about five 
miles from Rotherham, for the supply of the 
town with water, are likely to have some trouble 
with the large staff of nayvies, masons, &c., in 
their employ. On Thursday in last week the 
navvies excavating the trench for the foundation 
of the puddle wall suddenly ceased work. They 
made their way in a body along the valley, and 
succeeded in inducing the remainder of the 
navvies to desist working. Thus reinforced, the 
body of navvies proceeded to the working-places 
of the masons, who number about forty, and who 
are occupied in building the viaduct, and the 





It was stated that there | bye-washes and _sluices. 
refusing for a long time, at last gave way. 





take place, and about the same number in favour fe) 


of a conference of masters and workmen te 
| 


The masons, after 


The quarrymen and a small gang of men 
who carry clay from a considerable distance 
up the valley to be used in the construction 
f the puddle walls were next induced to 
join them on strike. Several fights occurred 
between some of the navvies, but no general en- 
counter took place. A large meeting of the men 


a resolution was carried that work should not be 
resumed until the whole of the concessions de- 
manded had been granted. They want less work 
and more pay, but their demands vary. 
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Bolton.—The master brickmakers have acceded 
to the application of their workmen for an ad- 
vance of 1s. 6d. per 1,000 bricks. The advance 
is to be divided as follows :—To the temperers, 
3d. per 1,000; moulders, 3d.; wheelers, 3d. ; 
carriers, 1}d.; wallers, 1jd.; kilners, 4d. ; and 
burners, 2d. 

Bradford.—A meeting of the carpenters and 
joiners has been held at the Secular Hall, to 
consider the propriety of asking for a reduction 
of one hour per week and an advance of wages, 
when it was resolved that, considering the in- 
crease in rent and the price of provisions, the 
meeting was of opinion that the present rate of 
remuneration was inadequate to the present re- 
quirements ; and taking into consideration that 
the rate of wages in Bradford is lower than in 
many towns of less importance, they respectfully 
request that employers pay 74d. per hour, or 
11. 9s. 10}d. for 49} hours per week; that they 
request that this should be paid to all men of the 
trade as a standard rate of wages; that the fore- 
going alterations come into operation on the 1st 
day of June, 1873; that they commence work 
at seven o’clock a.m., and leave at half-past five 
p-m., and noon on Saturdays; and that these 
rules should be binding on both men and em- 
ployers; and when any future alteration should 
be desired, six months’ notice should be given by 
either party, and that the notice should expire 
on the Ist of March or the Ist of August. 

Farnworth. — The bricklayers of Farnworth 
have been locked out in consequence of their re- 
fusal to accept payment by the hour instead of 
by the day, as heretofore. Three months’ notice 
had been given of the intended change, but the 
men had, from the first, expressed their oppo- 
sition to it, alleging that it was equivalent to a 
reduction of wages. Up to the present time their 
wages had been 36s. per week, and their masters 
desired to substitute payment after the rate of 
$d. per hour. 

Swansea.—The masons and carpenters em- 
ployed by the principal builders of the town 
have been on strike, for a week or ten days, for 
the “Nine-hours movement.” The employers, 
at the onset, said they were quite prepared to 
accede to the request of the men, but they re- 
quired the fulfilment of the terms of an agree- 
ment solemnly entered into and signed by both 
employers and men at the termination of the last 
strike, to the effect that six months’ notice should 
be given on either side, before any deviation of 
the terms then agreed to were made. The men 
only gave three months’ notice of the present 
demand, and the employers consequently required 
three months more notice, but they offered to 
leave the whole question to be settled by arbi- 
tration. All these offers on the part of the 
masters were refused by the men: they would 
have the nine hours per day at all risks and at 
any cost. All means of conciliation failing, and 
the employers being pressed by contracts, they 
were compelled to yield to the demands made 
upon them, and gave in, and the men resumed 
work upon their own terms. 

Beljast.—A strike has taken place among the 
employés of Messrs. McLean & Co., builders, of 
Corporation-street, Belfast. The men have been 
working sixty hours weekly, and on making a 
stand for the substitution of fifty-four hours, the 
firm consented to meet the men by reducing the 
hours to fifty-seven. This has been refused by 
the employés, and accordingly between sixty and 
seventy of them have quitted their employment. 

A Confederation of United Trades of Scotland. 
A meeting of delegates representing the various 
trades throughout the principal towns in Scotland 
has been held in the Tontine Hotel, Glasgow, for 
the purpose of forming an association, to be 
designated “The United Trades Confederation 
of Scotland” The Glasgow United Trades 
Council, was represented by Messrs. Bennett, 
Campbell, Laing, Robertson, Inglis, Golly, Glen, 
Kirkwood, Goodwin, Hill,and Paton. A number 
of representatives from various other trades 
throughout Scotland were also present. Mr. 
John Holborn, Edinburgh, was appointed chair. 
man, and Mr. Charles Laing, secretary. A code 


of rules was submitted for approval, which bore | @ 


that the objects of the confederation are to render 
all moral and pecuniary assistance to the trades 
connected with the association. The confedera- 
tion shall be governed by a president, secretary, 
treasurer, executive committee, and judicial 
council, always subject to a conference of dele- 
gates and the votes of the members. The 
executive committee, when benefit is claimed, 
shall levy on every society in the confederation, 
according to the number of its members, to 
meet the amount required so long as such dispute 


continued next day. 


were appointed. 





“TRICKS OF PICTURE DEALERS.” 


Srr,—I see my name abused in your paper of the 15th in 
a letter entitled “ Tricks of Picture Dealers.” I am sorry 
that this is not a very rare occurrence. I never sent any 
one to anybody for an opinion on a painting of ‘‘ The 
Pilgrimage to Canterbury,” or any other picture. I am 
very often applied to for opinions, which I do not give, 
but commonly refer the applicants to ‘‘ some known 
dealer” for what they seek. : 
Your correspondent might have applied to me before 
making such free use of my name in a public — 
R. N. Wornvm. 








RULES FOR PLANNING AND FITTING 
SCHOOLS. 


Tue Works Committee, of the London 
Board, have had wumder consideration the 
letter from the Education Department with 
reference to the rules which they had drawn 
up for planning and fitting schools.* To 
meet the objections raised by the Department, 
and also to embody certain amendments which 
appear to them desirable, they have drafted the 
following alterations in the rules sanctioned by 
the Board. In addition to the alterations which 
they propose, they subjoin an alternative scheme, 
to be adopted when desired in graded schools. 


Infant Schools. 
SUGGESTED ALTERATIONS. 


1. An infant school should always be on the ground 
floor, in the case of a single school. Where a second 
infant school is intended, it may sometimes be necessary 
to place it above the other, approached by an easy 
staircase. 

2. It shall never be without a playground ofample size, 
of which a portion must be covered. 

3. It is not desirable that, in London, any infant school 
should be organised for less than 120. The maximum 
number may be taken as 240. And, where the number 
rises considerably above this, there should be more than 
one infant see, 

4. In every case there should be two class-rooms, one 
for babies, and another for the most advanced infants, Up 
to 120 these should be arranged for about 30 each. In the 
case of a school of maximum sige, there should be a third 
class-room of larger size, and the two smaller class-rooms 
should then be capable of being thrown into one. In con- 
sideration of the noise cau by infant teaching, there 
should be no sliding or wooden partitions in infant schools 
other than those necessary for Sroning these two smaller 
class-rooms into one. 


6. The fittings should always gr two galleries of | 
ec 


unequal size. No gallery in a class-room for infants 
should hold more than eighty to ninety. The large gal- 
lery in the schoolroom should be capable of aceommo- 
dating two-thirds of the infants at one time, for collective 
teaching. The advanced infant class will require a small 
group of benches and desks, also a cupboard for books, 
&c., about six feet high. 


Graded Schools. 


1, In arranging a school for children of seven years and 
upwards, the junior mixed school should embrace stand- 
ards one to three, and the senior schools the three higher 
standards, In point of number, any multiple of thirty, 
thirty-five, or forty will be found most convenient. Forty, 
as aunit, is preferred in the class-rooms of the first four 
standards, but a smaller number may be adopted for the 
fifth and sixth. 

3. A school of the largest size should have two double 
class-rooms, calculated at 8 ft. to 9 ft. superficial per 
child, arranged with sliding partitions, so as to be sub- 
divisible into four. 

5. The best width for the ag school-room is from 
18 ft. to 22 ft. (This allows for three or four rows deep 
of benches and desks ranged along one wall.) The light- 
ing should be from the back. In all cases there should be 
*‘ through” ventilation, 

Five rows of benches and desks are allowable in a class- 
ae The lighting should, if possible, be chiefly from 

e side. 

6. Generally an allowance of 20 in. on each desk and 
bench will be nece: , otherwise the children will be 


cramped in writing. The lengths will, therefore, be as 
follows, viz. :-~ 


, . Ft. In, 
For 4 children, a length of ......:.s:000 » 68 
” 5 ” |} ne PCr Terri Ty 8 4 
” 6 ” ,) re COST Trt irr riers 10 0 
PP] 7 ” ”> OO e ewer eeeeeree ll 8 
RS apr ORR aS 13 4 


” 8 ” 

For senior classes the et should be 22 inches, 

Junior schools should have at one end of the general 
room a gallery for collective teaching, capable of accom- 
modating about one half of the school at atime, Also 
provision in benches and desks for a double class of sixty 
to eighty. But the room should be so planned, that the 
removal of the gallery and the substitution of benches and 

‘ ected hereafter if desired. 

Senior schools, as a general rule, do not require the 


gallery. 

Benches and desks are required for all the children 
coment for one class Scoupying the gallery), and they 
should be of various heights according to the i 
ages. The desks should be very sli incli 

ry slightly inclined, and the 
seats should have backs. It is not necessary to fasten the 
fittings to the floor. They should be ather placed on 
slighi ay raised platforms, or (if made to move on castors) 
should themselves be uated. Each of the six classes 


(or standards) should ha 
phe yg” 2) -* cupboard for books, &c. 


esks can be easily 


, 











* See p. 349, ante, 


continues. The meeting was engaged during the 
day going over the rules. The conference was 
A code of rules was 
adopted, and a president, secretary, and executive 
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School Residences, 


In cases where the erection of a residence 
or mistress has been pease om it should oe taste 
parlour, a kitchen, a seullery, and three bedroo : 


ss than the following dimensions of su oe 


vis. wal an, 
ORIGINAL, 
Ft. In, Ft 
(a) For the parlour .0............ccesscessses . B Oby 13 
Rater’ = + Giecmaea wm ony 
ec) For one of the bedrooma............... 12 0 19 
) For two other bedrooms ............... 90" 3 
e) The height to be in no ease less than 8 ft. to wall, 
plate, if ceiled at the wall-plate ; or 7 ft. to wall. 
plate, and 9 ft. to ceiling, if ceiled to the collar, 
SUGGESTED ALTERATIONS, 
For the parlour 14 hs - 
BF OE Ce UU acnnncsoseccnqnsdiecssiscce 
he nae a 40 10 
e) For one of the bedrooms ............ 14 0 ,, 10 
\ For two other bedrooms ............... 06, 8 
4 The height to be in no case less than 9 ft. to 


plate, if ceiled at the wall-plate ; or 7 ft. 6 in, 
to wall-plate, and 9 ft. 6 in. to ceiling, if ceiled 
at the collar, 


Alternative System for Graded Schools, 


1. Each of the graded schools (whether junior or senior 
boys or girls) should consist of three or more double class. 
rooms, according to the size of the ment. 

Lt double “ar — Leper chilies of accom. 
m i og 50, 60, 70, or i according 
to haven of the department. 

$. As the number of children in Standards 5 and 6 will 
usually be one-fourth or one-third smaller than any of the 
lower , the smaller class-rooms should be devoted 
to these two standards. Thus, in the senior 
although the space per child will be greater than in the 
junior schools, one double class-room may be smaller, and 
the whole area the same. 

4. The entrance should be by a porch to the largest and 
most central room. 

5. Two of the larger rooms should be separated by s 
movable partition, so as to be thrown together for singing, 
collective lessons, an address, or any occasion requiring 
accommodation fer the whole (or alarge proportion of the 
devartment. As children are placed during collective 
lessons much closer together than usual, moveable parti- 
tions are not necessary between all the class-rooms, but 
only between so many as will admit all the children of one 
department to be closely seated at one time. : 

6 The entire area should not exceed 10 superficial fect 
per child. 

7. Class-rooms may be planned with only three or four 
rows of desks aud benches ranged along one wall, 








DISTRICT SURVEYORS’ FEES UNDER 
METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACT. 
ARCHES UNDER PUBLIC WAY. 


Power v. Wigmore.— The defendant had 
erected fifty-two arches under a public highway, 





highway, and the surveyor in: it, and sem 
© | bill for 10s., and guocennedl before the 


forming four sides of a square in Newgate mar- 


| ket, and the plaintiff, as district surveyor of the 


southern division of the city of London, sum. 
moned him before Sir Walter Carden for 
251. 10s. They were not arches attached to 
houses, but were built on a vacant piece of 
ground, ready for houses. : 
Each arch or vault was separated by a pier 
in brickwork, and open in front, and there was 
no internal communication or mode of access 
whatever from one vault to another. On the 
part of the plaintiff it was contended that each 
arch was a separate structure, and that he was 
entitled to a fee of 10s. for each. On the part 
of the defendant it was contended that the 
words in the schedule, “ for inspecting the arches 
or stone floors over or under public ways, 10s. 
meant that the appellant was entitled to one 
sum of 10s. for inspecting any number of arches 
under or over any public way, and that 10 
greater fee could be demanded. The magistrate 
was of opinion that the contention of the de- 
fendant was correct, and that the surveyor wi 
only entitled to the sum of 10s.; and —? 
determination against the larger claim, 
granted a case for an appeal. The ——s 
heard in the Common Pleas, Westminster, 0” = 
4th of June, before Mr. Justice Willes and ™. 
Justice Keating. oes 
Mr. Justice Willes, in the course of delivering 
judgment, said,— 
ws i law is this :—It may be represen 
the question whether pt of arches are made under 


* . * * f miles m 
a public highway,—whether a public highway © pore 
length, or a public highway surrounding @ square,~" 
ever be the soc a kee which are made, provided 


these arches are in one continuous public way, thes 
veyor is to be satisfied for the taopestion of them all 
a fee of 10s. onl , under the second schedule of the = 
ing Act, Part I.; whether the Act gives only onl under 
any number of arches, provided those arches are a" 
a continuous highway, whether in 
wi or that be 
a public 
t in his 
what 


“* Supposing a man gave notice to the surv 
was ps to construct one arch over or under 


would be result? Would it be said t ne ths ow 
gives the 10s. for inspecting the arches in aoe and 
stone floors in the plural over or under pols’: / To for 
that the surveyor was not entitled to the the yeast 
inapeoting the public arch ? Would that be w able com 
able conclusion to come to ?_ or would the age though i 
clusion to be come to be, that the — ‘and that 





the plural, them in describing the genus, : 
the 10s. are intended to apply to each individual cominé 


a a or 





ae a 


inf 


BPFotssm FEEL e es 2 


253 §s 


A 


vay, 


the 
um. 
for 
| to 
of 


pier 
the 
ach 
was 


the 


but 
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under the genus, or more properly species? I think the 
latter certainly is the conclusion. You say toa 
wate! er, ‘ What you charge for your silver 
hunting-watches?” ‘Six guineas.’ Well, that does 
not mean that a _ — to th a watches if he 

six guineas, it means e is to six 
ps ele for each watch, And so with Teapest § to the 
arches or stone a ee or oe = lic wa a 
ingees any number of arches in t plural, but 10s. r 
each of the arches mentioned in the e. re, 
under the schedule, there would be 10s. for each arch. 
That is said to be cut down, and I think it is cut down by 
the 49th section. It is ent down by the 49th section not 
inr of their being under one , not in respect 
of their being in one notice, although must be included 
in one notice to escape with one fee under the 49th section, 
but in respect of their being done for one building, in order 
to cut down the 10s. for each arch to 10s, for a number of 
arches. You must show that that number of arches is in 
one notice, and that it relates to some one building. Then 


you — 10s, in of the arches under that build- 
ing, not by reason of the schedule using the i 

i pect of arches included in one notice in respect 
of works done upon any building.” 

“I think there ought to be an inquiry, which isto 
be one of fact, as to whether these arches should be con- 


sidered as one building, or whether they should be dis- 
tributed in twos or or y Ay numbers, with 
ich t 
other 


van to the tof ung eon indaen es 
) or than, 
ond beclioa tie evens ves? Ifthey were a viaduct, 


no berg | 10s, would have to = ; but a viaduct 
wo one building; at least magistrate might 
come to that conclusion. Ifthere were arches of eae 
in course of construction round the square, they might 
pene held to be several buildi and a 

»e divided according to the number of houses which the 
magistrate might consider are to be attributed to the arches 
to be built, I think this will be the question—How much 
ons be paid in respect of the number of a i 
which the magus is satisfied those arches t to 
attributed to?” - site 

The practical result is to declare that the dis- 

trict surveyor is entitled to receive 10s. in respect 
of the arch or arches appertaining to each house 
or intended house. 











i 





CHELSEA EMBANKMENT. 


Str,—Act passed, 1869. Contract let in May, 
1871, to Mr. Webster. Amount of contract, 
133,9501. Works commenced (unknown). First 
stone laid August 6th, 1871. 

Progress of works to March, 1872, £12,400 





” ” in March, ” 6,900 

» » mM April, ” 4,500 

” ” im May ? ” 3,740 

Progress of works to June, 1872 ... £27,540 
JASPER. 








TESTING MATERIALS. 


Srr,—Captain Seddon, R.N., deserves the 
thanks of the profession for his very interesting 
paper, and I do not,wish to detract from its value 
in the least, but I still think that for girders 
which admit of a constant being obtained by 
experiment the formula he proposes has no 
advantage over that which he condemns, although 
I would not claim for the latter more than it 
deserves. This may be shown more clearly by 
expressing both formule in the same terms, and 
arranging them as follows :— 


lw 
Capt. Seddon ...... —- 
* i ad af 


which differ only in the “4f” of the latter being 
substituted for “C” in the former, “C” represent- 
ing @ constant number obtained by breaking 
similar girders, a process which takes into 
account all imperfections involved in the con- 
struction of the girder, and which might be 
repeated for various classes of iron; while “4/,” 
in Captain Seddon’s formula represents merely 
four times the tensile strength ascertained by 
the breaking of specimens of the iron, or, as 
Captain Seddon has put it, “the limiting stress 
in tons per square inch,’”’—a value which, in the 
Present state of our knowledge, is only con- 
ventional, 

Both formule were fully investigated twenty- 

ve years ago, during the consideration of the 
Projects for the Britannia and Conway bridges ; 
and those who wish to pursue the subject further 
on do better than refer to the description of 

ese bridges, by Messrs. Clark and Fairbairn. 
of As regards my “ Hand-book,” I am well aware 
ia its imperfections, and have been for some time 
ae in preparing a completely revised 

tion, 

frat Slesworth's book was thoroughly revised 
. , and to mind, at least, it leaves ve 
little to be desired rhe an engineer’s thera 
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CONCRETE BUILDING AND 
THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


THE PEABODY INDUSTRIAL DWELLINGS AND 
THE CONTRACTORS, 


On Saturday, the 15th inst., Messrs. Tall & 
Company, patentees and building contractors 
to the Peabody trustees, carrying on business at 
8 and 9, Lawson-street, Great Dover-road, were 
summoned before Mr. Benson (Southwark) by 
Mr. E. Cheffins, hon. , under the 56th 
section of the Metropolitan Building Act, for 
unlawfully erecting certain buildings, called the 
Peabody Industrial Dwellings, in East-lane, Ber- 
mondsey, without having previously sent in plans, 
specifications, &c., to the surveyors of the dis. 
trict ; and secondly, with refusing and neglecting 
to pull down a certain wall of the same building 
alleged to be not conformable to the rules of the 
said Act. 

Mr. Biron, instructed by Mr. Ward, solicitor 
to the Metropolitan Board of Works, supported 
the summonses, and Mr. Meadows White, in- 
structed by Messrs. Ashurst, Morris, & Co., 
appeared for the company. 

Mr. Biron, in opening the proceedings, said he 
was instructed to appear on behalf of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works to proceed against the 
Company on two summonses taken out by Mr. 
Hesketh, the district surveyor, under the 56th 
section of the 18th and 19th Vict., cap. 122, for 
erecting a block of buildings, consisting of 
twenty-eight rooms, called The Peabody Indus. 
trial Dwellings, in East-lane, Bermondsey, without 
having first sent in plans and specifications, for 
the approval of the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
There were other sections of the Act. If not 
properly done, the offenders came under the 
45th section. The 47th section gave two magi- 
strates power to inflict penalties, &c. The 
defendants caused these buildings to be erected 
contrary to the rules of the Act. A notice was 
sent to them by the district surveyor, and they 
were liable to a penalty of 201. for every day 
they neglected to comply with the Act. The 
third or last rule in the miscellaneous portion of 
the Act sets forth that every building must be 
built in brick, stone, or other incombustible 
material, properly bonded together. The build- 
ings complained of were not so. The walls were 
put together in a liquid state, which did not 
harden for twenty-four hours.; 

Mr. Benson observed that he had seen the 
buildings in question, and he thought the 
materials used were incombustible. 

Mr. Biron considered they were not built of a 
hard substance, such as brick or stone. They 
charged the defendants for infringing the law 
by not coming to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works for their sanction, according to a notice 
served on the company by the district surveyor, 
according to the Act of Parliament, as follows,— 
“That the walls of such buildings are being 
formed with masses or lumps of hard materials, 
grouted with and embedded in Portland cement 
concrete, used in a semi-liquid state, to which 
the rules of the said Act are inapplicable, with- 
out the licence or authority of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works having been obtained, in accord- 
ance with the 56th section of the said Act; and 
I require you to take down the said walls, &c. 
Dated 8th of May, 1872.” The company dis- 
obeyed that notice, and took the law into their 
own hands. Heretofore they had on all occasions 
applied to the Metropolitan Board for licences. 

Mr. Meadow White contended that, under the 
circumstances, the company had no occasion to 
apply for licence from the Metropolitan Board, 
and the district surveyor had no authority to 
make a requisition upon them to pull down the 
walls. 

Mr. Benson was of opinion that the first sum- 
mons must fall, as he did not think the requisi- 
tion was such as was required by the Act of 
Parliament,—“ to pull down all.” 

Mr. Biron submitted to his worship’s decision, 
and proceeded with the second summons. He 
called, 

Mr. Macey. He said he had been thirty-five 
years a practical builder, and was perfectly 
acquainted with the Metropolitan Buildings Act. 
He visited the buildings complained of in the 
course of erection in East-lane, Bermondsey. 
He observed the way in which the packing was 
done, with pieces of broken bricks and stone 
among the concrete. They were all thrown in 
together. 

Mr. Biron asked whether they were “ bonded ?” 
Mr. Meadows White objected to that question. 
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In cross-examination, witness said a “rubble 
wall” was not bonded. With regard to the present 
building, it was solidly put together, but he did 
not think such a system would be safe in other 
builders’ hands except the company’s. It was 
admirably put together. Witness added that he 
had not been in the company’s works. 

Mr. Walter Newhall, chief clerk in the Build- 
ings Act Department of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, said he had examined the buildings in 
the course of erection, and he did not think there 
was sufficient cohesion. Some of the bricks used 
seemed quite rotten. 

Mr. Robert Hesketh, the district surveyor, 
proved that the defendants had not received his 
authority, and that they had refused to comply 
with the Act of Parliament. He thought the 
walls were properly bonded. 

In answer to Mr. Benson, he said the concrete 
bonded it together. This was the first requisition 
maior served on a builder where concrete was 

Mr. George Frederick Fry, surveyor to the 
Strand district, did not consider the work pro- 
perly bonded together. 

At this stage of the proceedings Mr. Biron 
asked for an adjournment, and after a short con- 
sultation, 

Mr. Benson adjourned the further hearing 
until Saturday, the 29th instant. 














RHYMING COMPLAINTS.* 


Ou, why, my Muse, so vast a theme select ? 
Can human words describe an architect ! 
At his command do glorious cities rise, 

To give us shelter and delight our eyes. 

Yes, ’tis to him our very homes we owe, 
And how much more the world can never 


First of professions, architecture stands : 

Its age sublime, our reverence demands : 

Oh, how can they from noble pride refrain, 
Who trace their line unbroken back to Cain ? 
He first of architects went forth to build, 
Rear’d a great city, and his brother kill’d ; 
And, certain pamphlets made us think of late, 
Left to his followers his envious hate. 


Go, ask the builder if he ever found 

The knowledge of an architect unsound ? 

Go, ask the client if he ever knew 

One undertake a thing he could not do; 

Or spend his money when he was not forced ; 

Or under-estimate a building’s cost ? 

He’ll answer, “No; and fain I'd pay them 
more, 

Had not the Institute just fix’d the score.” 








RESTORATION OF BURNT EDIFICES IN 
PARIS. 


Tue Municipal Council of Paris has deter- 
mined on the reconstruction of the Hétel de 
Ville upon its present basis,—that is to say, using 
all the portions of the building which remain 
uninjured by the fire. According to the “ Jour- 
nal of the Society of Arts,” the work is to be 
thrown open to public competition. The re- 
building of the Tuileries, which had been an- 
nounced in error as determined on, is not likely 
to be undertaken at present. It may seem sur- 
isi at first view that the architectural 
portion of the Salon now open contains no 
projects for the reconstruction of the Hétel de 
Ville, and only one for that of the Tuileries. 
This is really not extraordinary, as architects 
who hope to compete for these works can scarcely 
be expected to lay their crude plans open to 
others, and the production of complete sets of 
drawings for such undertakings is a formidable 
undertaking. Two young architects, MM. 
Chardon and Lambert, form, however, excep- 
tions to the rule, they having sent in a series of 
elaborate plans for the complete restoration of 
the palace, with this difference, however, that 
they propose to make a grand public way in the 
centre of the new building, corresponding some- 
what to the great porticoes of the Louvre, which 
would thus give direct thoroughfare from the 
Place de la Concorde to the Rue de Louvre, 
opposite the Church of St. Germain P Auxerrois. 
It is not often, happily, that the reconstruc- 
tion of great public establishments is suddenly 





* An architect ete Cc. O.”) sends us od 
metrical complaints, of which we give a specimen. e 
some with een he properly finds fault, he casts slurs 





Witness said they were not bonded, in the 





J. T. Hurst. 


ordinary acceptation of the building terms. 


upon his profession (in the course of his rhymes), which, 
when le, ought to be proved, These we omit. 
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forced upon a city, and the projects put forth 
under such circumstances cannot fail to supply 
valuable opportunities of study. The decision 
of the municipal council in favour of public 
competition in the case of the Hétel de Ville 
adds to the generalinterest. Conditions are now 


being prepared. 








VALUE OF LAND IN ROME. 

In a fresh appeal for aid to purchase certain 
sites in Rome for excavation, Mr. Parker, C.B., 
says,— 

% It is much to be regretted that my plan was 


Miscellanea. 


Patal Explosion at Godalming.—<A short 
time ago complaints were made about the pollu- 


tion of the river Wey arising from the discharge 
into it of the refuse from the Catteshall paper- 
mills. Messrs. Spicer, the proprietors, at an 
expense of 2,0001., had one of Messrs. Ladelle 
& Southpy’s patent evaporators erected, which, 
by a simple but clever process, takes this refuse, 
which was before wasted, and from a liquid 
reduces it to a chemical solid, namely, soda, 
which can be again used in the manufacture of 
_ paper. Up till now the evaporator had ad. 





not acted upon when first proposed in the spring | mirably answered all the purposes for which the 
of 1871: sant that dunk the ‘Vohen of inal in ‘patentee intended it, but there has been an 
Rome has increased enormously. Mr. Spitho-| unaccountable explosion, which has resulted in 
ever has just sold to a building company for the death of one man, and very severe injury 
200,0001. sterling the same land for which he and disfigurement to three others. The evapora. 
gave 5,000I. five or six years since (he had built tor is erected in a detached building adjoining 


a house on it and had added to the property: the mills. 


It consists of a number of trays with 


altogether he had probably expended 20,0001. at a large tank above, and the trays are heated by 
the outside upon it). Another large vineyard, a furnace underneath. The refuse in a liquid 
on the eastern side of Rome, which had been state is connected in the tank, passing thither 
bought for 500/. about ten years since, has just | through a largepipe. The process of solidifying 


been sold to another building company for 
10,0001. The property of Monsignor Di Merode, 


| 


begins as soon as the liquid drops on the first 
tray, and proceeds much in the same way as the 


in the valley between the Viminal and the different stages in the manufacture of paper. 


Quirinal, in the line of the new street, called the The residuum, or soda, is valuable. 


The ex- 


‘Via Nationale,’ is now being sold at the rate of | plosion occurred about twelve, midnight, in the | 
sixty francs per square yard: it was not worth | evaporator-room. Five or six men were in the | concrete, the elements of which are one part 
more than one franc the square yard ten years | building ‘without permission, some, if not all of 


ago, when he first formed this project which is 
now being carried out.” 








Books Received. 


The History of the Church of St. Mildred the 
Virgin, Poultry, in the City of London; with 
some Particulars of the Church of St. Mary 
Colechurch. By Tuomas Mixzovgn. London: 
R. Smith, Soho-square. 1872. 

St. Miiprep’s CuuRcH is now being destroyed ; 
and this book is a fitting one for those who desire 
to have in their libraries a record of this church 
when it no longer exists. The associate church 
of St. Mary Colechurch was destroyed in the 
Great Fire of 1666. Mr. Milbourn was lately 
honorary secretary to the London and Middlesex 
Archzological Society, and is the author of 
various papers on kindred subjects. The basis 
of this volume was a paper read at the London 
and Middlesex Archeological Society in con- 
tinuation of a proposed series of papers on City 
churches required to be removed to make way 
for City improvements. 





VARIORUM. 


“The Law relating to Vaccination. By Danby 
P. Frey, Barrister-at-Law. Fifth Edition. 
London: Knight & Co., Fleet-street. 1872.” 
This small volume contains copies of the Vac- 
cination Acts of 1867 and 1871, repealed 
statutes; the Local Government Board Act 
(34 & 35 Vict., c. 70), with notes; and the 
instructional circulars, orders, and regulations 
issued by authority ; with introduction and index. 
The book is a useful one, even to those who dis- 
approve of the law, which, so long as it is law, 
must be obeyed, however severely it may press 
upon those who conscientiously (but wrongly) be- 
lieve that their duty to their children compels 
them to resist its enactments. Messrs. King & 
Co. have commenced well “ The Cornhill Library 
of Fiction,” a cheap issue of good stories, with 
“Robin Gray,” by Mr. Charles Gibbon. It has 
passed the ordeal of criticism in its original 
shape, and we need only say that it is a charming 
novel, full of interest and truthful touches. 
The Rev. Jas. Harris’s “‘ Graduated Exercises in 
Arithmetic and Mensuration” has been adopted 











by teachers to a very considerable extent. Many 
of them will be glad to know that Mr. Harris has | 
now issned a “ Key” to the “Graduated Exer- | 
cises” (Longmans, Green, & Co.), evidently | 
prepared with care.——Messrs. Cassell, 
& Galpin will shortly publish a work on 
Applied Mechanics, by Professor Robert Stawell 
Ball, M.A., illustrated with numerous diagrams. 





; Westbury, Wilts.—Mr. A. Laverton has de- 
cided on erecting a new Literary Institution and 
Boys’ School in the town. The plans have been 
ca by es Stent, of Warminster, and 

y en are busy levelling and preparing the 
po boas 18 on the side of a piece of rising 


| fixion, 
| from them by illuminated texts are also the 
Petter, | following subjects :—The Annunciation to Mary 


them, perhaps, under the influence of drink. It 


New Congregational Church Buckley 
Wales.— The foundation-stone of nen 4 
tional chapel has been laid here. Attached to 
the old chapel is a graveyard, half an acre 
thereabouts in extent, and in it a prominent — 
of what has been intended as a monument ; 
honour of Nonconformity. Large stones fa 
lying about, on one of which, intended, it is 
imagined, to form a part of an obelisk, there are 
inscriptions, on one face, the names of 
te Wycliffe,” “Cranmer,” “ Ridley,” “ Latimer” 
&c., ending with “Miss Preston.” The graye, 
yard is not yet filled, and the centre of it js 
chosen as the site of the new chapel, which ig 
designed by the Rev. Thomas Thomas, of 
Glandwr, a gentleman who is the architect of a 
great number of Congregational chapels in W, 
and whose style has been named “ the Glandwr 
style.” Over all it is to be 54 ft. in length ang 
43 ft. in breadth ; inside the dimensions will be 
51 ft. by 40 ft. Thereis to be a gallery, and the 
whole chapel is intended to seat 500. The con. 
tract, which is for 1,3001., has been taken by 
Mr. J. Williams, builder, Buckley, and the work 
has only just been commenced. 


Concrete Building in Chicago.—The loca] 
Tribune says that Messrs. Farwell are erecti 
on East Van Buren-street, astable, 80ft. by 100ft., 
| three stories and basement, the walls of which, 
2 ft. thick from bottom to top, are composed of 





| Louisville cement, and three parts sand, ashes, 
‘and the finer particles of burnt district débris, 


is supposed that “the generation of some gas” | The stuff is mixed somewhat thinner than mortar, 


may have caused the explosion. 


and is poured into the pine-board moulds which 


Malvern.—At a recent meeting of the local Shape the walls, and at the same time broken 


; 


Board a letter was read from Mr. Ridler, of | brick and stone from the ruins are embedded as 


the Wyche, in which he stated that, in his 
opinion, the plans, as prepared by the Board sur- 
veyor, Mr. Sandoe, were weak and expensive, and 
that the design was not a good one, and could 
not be carried out with a certainty of success. 
The Board were of opinion that their surveyor 


thick as may be in the concrete, which sets firmly 
in forty-eight hours, and in a few days hardens 
to the firmness of granite. It is then to be coated 
over with Portland cement, of which, also, the 
trimmings are composed. The cost of such a 
wall, while being far preferable to brick or stone 


was fully competent to carry out the work he had | for its fireproof qualities, is not more than one- 


designed ; and, moreover, that the plans having 
been submitted to the Government Board, and | 
subjected to the examination of their engineer, 
was a guarantee that the design was an effective 
one, or it would not have been passed or the 
sanction for the loan given; and that the proper 
time for Mr. Ridler to have objected to the plans 
was at the public inquiry held before Mr. Arnold 
Taylor, the Government inspector, and before 
the plans had received the sanction of the Local 
Government office. It was resolved to purchase 
a steam roller and crusher, at a cost of about 
800/. Tenders were received and opened for the 
erection of a new reservoir at North Malvern ; 
they were as follows:—T. Morgan, Malvern, 
6,9121. 14s.; J. B. Oldham, Malvern, 5,0001.; 
John Everal, Malvern, 4,7501.; A. W. Ritson, 
London, 4,7501.; Thos. Dixon, Worcester, 
4,6981. 5s.; and John Inwood, Malvern, 3,667 ; 
there was another tender from J. H. Clark, of 
Warwick, but, as it was not delivered in accord- 
ance with the terms of the advertisement, it 
could not be considered. Mr. Inwood’s tender 
was accepted. 


The Tradesmen’s Home, Bradford. — In| 
the large central room—which, though originally | 
intended as a reading-room for the inmates, is 
now used as a chapel, and as the central hall and 
the only public room connected with the Home— 
friends of the institution and of the deceased 
Mr. H. Harris have placed a couple of memorial 
windows, executed by Messrs. Camm, Bros., of 
Smethwick, near Birmingham. A third window 
is, we understand, already ordered, to be paid 
for chiefly out of surplus funds which were 
obtained for the first two, and others (either 
memorial or otherwise) will, it is believed, follow. 
The windows already completed consist of four 
lights, containing the following as their central 
subjects: the Adoration of the Magi, the Baptism 
of our Lord, the Transfiguration, and the Cruci- 
Above and below these, and divided 


and the Shepherds, Christ and the Doctors in 
the Temple, the Temptation, Christ Walking on 
the Sea, the Raising of Lazarus, the Agony in 
Gethsemane, and the Entombment. The win- 
dows are designed so that the central subjects 
form the principal feature, the minor ones being 
more subdued in tone. They are placed upon 
a light ornamental ground, surrounded by a 
border of a conventional treatment of natural 
forms in quiet tones of colour. The windows 
form part of a scheme of Scriptural illustration 


half of those materials, inasmuch as the débris 
costs nothing but the handling and sorting, while 
no skilled labour is required in the construction. 


Wolverhampton of the British 
Archsological Association. — At the las 
meeting of the Town Council, a letter having 
been received from the hon. secretary of the 
Association announcing the intention of visiting 
Wolverhampton during the entire first week in 
August (5th to 10th), the following resolution 
was passed :— “That this council learns with 
pleasure that the members of the British Archeo- 
logical Association have made arrangements to 
visit this borough in the month of August next, 
and that this council begs to assure the Associa- 
tion of the interest and pleasure they take inthe 
proposed visit, which they trust will be made one 
of pleasure and instruction.” The mayor said 
he would ask every member of the council to 
assist him in the matter, so that he might be 
able to receive the members of this Association 
with credit to the town. Personally he would do 
all that he possibly could ; and, considering that 
it was a matter of great importance to the 
borough, he hoped that other members of the 
council would do the same. 


of Paris.—The sewage of Paris has 
been conceded for fifteen years to the Peat Bn- 
gineering and Sewage Filtration Company of 
don. For a long time the sewage has been dealt 
with by the Lesage Company in the most primitive 
manner—namely, by spreading the solid matter 
upon the ground to dry, causing fearful anney: 
ance for miles around, and provoking gene 
outcry against the barbarous practice. In con 
sequence of protests from various Communes, 
decree was issued by the Prefect of the Seme - 
February to the effect that the treatment of the 
sewage should be assigned to some _——, 
capable of dealing with the nuisance, and at ‘ed 
same time a special commission was appom'® > 
in whose presence competitors were requ fi 
give practical demonstration of their qualific 
tions. Ten competitors were struck off = os 
as not complying with the requisite eer : 
and the election was limited to eight, wit 
result as stated. 


A Testimonial.—The carvers and other att 
workmen now in the service of Mr. Harry Hems, 
of Exeter, in various parts of England, prea ost 
their principal a few days ago,—the thirty- 
anniversary of his birthday,—with a 00 oe 
scrap album, which had been made express’ ihe 
the occasion, and had been subscribed for by 








for the whole of the windows. 


whole of his employés. 
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Italian Opera.—The production of 
Prince Poniatowski’s opera, ‘Gelmina,” was 
chiefly remarkable for the acting and singing of 
Madame Adelina Patti, which has seldom been 
surpassed on the lyrical stage: still there is 
much bright and sparkling music in it, and it 
seems to us that the opera has not received that 
consideration which a work of this kind deserves. 
Opera-goers are tired to death of the stock 
pieces, repeated ad nauseam, and sigh for 
novelty ; and yet, when novelty is attempted, it 
is ordinarily received with the greatest suspicion 
and unwillingness to be pleased. ‘“ Les Hugue- 
nots” has been given with great brilliancy, 
Madame Lucca distinguishing herself. Herr 
Koehler, who made his first appearance in Eng- 
land as Marcello, proved himself to be a sound 
singer and excellent actor. He made no special 
impression on the house, but conduced mate- 
rially to the success of the representation as a 
whole. 


The Middlesbrough Water Supply.—Com- 
plaints have reached us as to the state of the 
water supply of Middlesbrough, and especially 
of the discoloration of the water. The pollution 
of the River Tees above the source of the water 
supply to Middlesbrough, has long been a source 
of complaint. True the water has many miles to 
flow in an open river after receiving the sewage of 
some populous places on its way before it reaches 
the more immediate sources of the Middlesbrough 
water supply ; but the sewage of 10,000 persons 
is a serious consideration. The sanitary com- 
mittee of the town council lately went to Middle. 
ton-in-Teesdale, Darlington, and Barnard Castle, 
with the view of inspecting the state of the river, 
and what they saw was by no means reassuring. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Thomas Spencer, who has 
great faith, and rightly so, in the power of oxida- 
tion and natural purification, in a river possessing 
such irregularities and movement as the Tees, 
thinks the apprehensions and complaints much 
exaggerated, 

The Sanitary State of Huddersfield.— 
Dr. Buchanan, medical inspector under the Local 
Government Board, who recently visited Hud- 
dersfield to inquire into the sanitary state of the 
borough, especially with regard to the existence 
of enteric fever, has just made his report to the 
authorities. The report states that the inquiry 
was made in consequence of forty-four deaths 
from “fever” being registered in the fourth 
quarter of 1871 in the sub-district of Hudders- 
field, with a population of 38,658. Various 
recommendations are made in the report, as to 
the appointment of a medical officer of health 
and sanitary inspectors ; as to the ventilation or 
suppression of back-to-back houses, cleaning of 
middens, cesspools, and privies, and the exten- 
sion of water-closets, ventilation of the sewers 
and drains, and utilisation of the sewage, the 
improvement of hospital accommodation, &c. 


Steam Ploughing.—A private meeting of 
gentlemen interested in agriculture was held at 
the Westminster Palace Hotel, to inaugurate 
steps for the formation of a central association 
to provide steam ploughs at various agricultural 
centres, which it was stated would be in great 
demand by farmers thus enabled to hire them, 
and at rates leaving good profits to the company. 
Amongst the gentlemen present were the Right 
Hon. E. Horsman, M.P. (who presided), Mr. M. 
T. Bass, M.P., Mr. C. Wren Hoskyns, M.P., Mr. 
D. Chadwick, M.P., Mr. Haviland-Burke, M.P., 
Mr. Caird, C.B., Mr. J. Algernon Clarke, &c. 
The following resolution was finally agreed to :— 
“That the extension of the application of steam 
ploughing is a subject of great public import- 
ance, and worthy the encouragement of all who 
have the means and opportunity of promoting 
agricultural improvements.” 


The Early Church, Bradford-on-Avon.— 
A fund is being raised with the view to the pre- 
Servation @f this remarkable building, which is, 
indeed, unique. The church, which is dedicated 
to St. Laurence, was probably built towards the 
end of the tenth century. It consists of a nave, 
chancel, and porch on the north side. In the 
early part of the eighteenth century the nave 
and porch were conveyed by a member of the 
Methuen family for the purpose of a school for 
the children of the parish. At that time pro- 
bably the chancel arch was walled up and 
net, and the two portions of the church 
Teated as separate buildings, the chancel being 
used a8 a cottage ever since. We have before 
pea: given particulars of this interesting struc- 
ure, and trust it will be carefully treated. 
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A Lady Surveyor.—A widow lady has been 
lately appointed surveyor of roads in a parish in 
Westmoreland, says the Tawnton Courier. The 
lady had complained to the —— of the state 
of the roads, and at the next election he pre- 
vailed on the ratepayers to elect the widow 
herself. She accepted the office; and, as she 
keeps a clerk, and has ample means, she has no 
difficulty in obtaining a thorough supervision. 
It is said that she has made some awkward dis- 
coveries as to the state of the accounts. The 
refusal to undertake the duty of a surveyor of 
roads may entail a maximum penalty of 201. 
The word used in the clause relating to the 
appointment of a surveyor is “person ;” there- 
fore women ratepayers are liable to be elected, 
and may be fined if they refuse to serve. 


Monument to Mr. Charles, of Bala.— 
Thirty-four designs were sent in for this compe- 
tition, and included several which exhibited 
much ability. From these a design by Mr. W. 
Davies, Euston-road, London, was selected ; a full- 
length statue in Sicilian marble of Mr. Charles, 
in the costume of a Bachelor of Arts, in the act 
of pronouncing a sentence such as,—“ From 
my heart I wish al] men to have the Bible.” The 
figure is to be 7 ft. in height, exclusive of a 6 in. 
plinth. Underneath is a pedestal to be made of 
the same material, 8 ft. in height, with the base 
of Portland stone, 9 in. thick. The sides to be 
filled with inscriptions and sketches of incidents 
in the life of Mr. Charles. The cost is to be 


6001. 

Suffocation by Gas in a Bedroom.—A 
sad disaster recently befel the family of Mr. 
Steward, postmaster at Mutley, near Plymouth. 
His wife was in her bedroom, with an infant and 
nurse. The latter warmed some food for the 
child, and must unconsciously have failed to turn 
off the gas in the gas-stove, thus permitting an 
escape of gas. When Mr. Stewart visited the 
bedroom about 7 o’clock he was horrified at 
finding the three inmates apparently dead. All 
efforts to restore animation to his wife proved 
futile, but the nurse and infant are still living, 
although little expectation is entertained of their 
recovery. Those gas-taps which have no check 
or catch on closing, but turn round at will, ought 
to be disused: they are dangerous. 


Chelsea and Battersea Park.—In 
Parliament, the other day, Mr. Peek asked the 
First Commissioner of Works whether the 
financial position of the Government toll-bridge 
at Chelsea had improved or otherwise during the 
past two years; whether any of the land sur- 
rounding Battersea Park had within such period 
been sold; and when the freedom from toll 
anticipated and intended to be provided for by 
the Act of 1858 might be expected. Mr. Ayrton 
said the balance of the debt upon Chelsea 
| Bridge in March, 1870, was 101,604l. In March, 

1872, it was reduced to 92,0001. In regard to 
| the land around Battersea Bridge, three-quarters 
| of an acre had been sold for 2,2501. 


British Association of Gas Managers.— 
The ninth annual conference of this Association 
has just terminated, having taken place in the 
rooms of the Society of Arts, Adelphi. The pro- 
ceedings commenced with an address from the 
president, Mr. Jabez Church, M.I1.C.E., F.G.S. 
Dr. Odling delivered a lecture to the members 
on ‘The Best Means of Getting Rid of Bi- 
sulphide of Carbon.” The choice of president 
fell upon Mr. Angus Croll, Mr. W. H. Bennett 
being re-elected honorary secretary. At the 
commencement of the conference the number of 
members was 360, and during the sitting seventy 
more were added. 


The Damage to Wadhurst Church by 
Lightning.—A public meeting has been held 
in the Reading-room, Wadhurst, the vicar in the 
chair, for the purpose of considering the archi- 
tect’s report respecting the amount of damage 
done to the tower and steeple of the parish 
church by lightning. After reading the report, 
and discussing it, the meeting was adjourned 
till an estimate of the actual sum required 
for reparation be submitted, and measures 
decided upon for the best means of raising the 
required amount. 


Testimonial to a Town Clerk.—A pre- 
sentation of several carved antique art works in 
metal,—namely, a pair of flagons in silver-gilt, a 
silver parcel-gilt cup, and a silver guild cup and 
cover,—has been made to Mr. Richard Woof, 
lately town clerk of Worcester, and still holding 


| 
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A New Roof at the Walworth Coal 
Depot.—A few months ago the Midland Railway 
Company erected a large coal depét at Wal. 
worth, alongside the Chatham and Dover line, 
at an expense of 30,0001. This depdt, which is, 
with one exception, the most spacious of its kind 
in the metropolis, occupying an area of 400 ft. 
in length by 90 ft. in width, the company 
are now covering in with an ornamental roof, 
consisting of one span extending over 
the entire width and length of the depdt. The 
estimated expense of the roof, which is com- 
posed of corrugated iron and glass, is upwards 
of 7,0001. 

Walwyn’s Castle Church.—The restoration 
of this church is shortly to be proceeded with. 
Some years ago difficulties of one kind or 
another connected with the locality caused its 
stoppage, whilst several portions of the sacred 
structure remained unroofed, and before any of 
the flooring had been laid. As a necessary con- 
sequence divine service has been since held in 
the schoolroom. Mr. H. Edwards, of Milford, 
has been commissioned to carry out the necessary 
works by the architect, Mr. E. H. Lingen 
Barker, to whom a vestry meeting, recently held 
and presided over by the archdeacon, has 
granted full discretionary powers. 


National Health Society.—A meeting of 
this association, which is intended “to unite 
men and women in a systematic effort to pro- 
mote health amongst all classes of society,” was 
held on the 13th inst., in the rooms of the 
Social Science Association, when a paper was 
read, by Dr. W. H. Corfield, under the heading, 
“ How to keep Typhoid Fever out of Houses.” 
The rooms were well filled. Mr. James Hey- 
wood, F.R.S., presided ; and at the close of the 
paper observations were made by Dr. Hard- 
wicke, Mr. Godwin, Mr. George Jennings, Dr. 
Elizabeth Blackwell, and others. 


Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society. 
At the annual meeting, held on the 7th inst., 
the following members were elected office- 
bearers for the year 1872-73 :—President, Mr. C. 
W. Whitaker ; vice-presidents, Messrs. Charles H. 
Rew and Geo. W. Willcocks ; members of council, 
Messrs. R. M. Bancroft, F. E. Cooper, Chas. H. 
Driver, C. Kingsford, William Meakin, C. J. 
Samuda, A. T. Walmisley; hon. treasurer, Mr. 
W. F. Butler; hon. secretary, Mr. Owen Ordish ; 
hon. accountant, Mr. J. Wagstaff Blundell. 


Inauguration of a Drinking Fountain at 
St. Alban’s. — The inaugural ceremony con- 
nected with the drinking-fountain presented to 
this town by Mrs. Worley, and erected at a cost 
of 5001., has taken place in the presence of a 
large assemblage of townspeople. The fountain 
is placed opposite the Clock Tower. The steps 
and bowl are composed of granite, the finial 
being made of yellow Mansfield Wodehouse 
stone, and the water issuing in four streams 
from animals’ heads of bronze. 


Consecration of a New Burial Ground 
at Annesley.—A new burial-ground for the 
village of Annesley has been consecrated. The 
ground, which measures 70 yards square, has 
| been enclosed with a stone wall, and a mortuary 
chapel has been erected nearly in the centre. 
The wall and chapel are both of stone. The cost 
of the chapel and wall is, we are informed, 
between 6001. and 7001. The architect was Mr. 
Sanders, of Wheeler-gate ; and the builder, Mr. 
Bailey. 


Danger in Letting Railway Arches.— Last 
week, a fire, attended with great loss of property, 
broke out in the railway arches, the property of 
the South-Eastern Railway Company, but let out 
to sundry persons, some as manufactories, and 
others as private dwellings, situate in Hamilton- 
street and Payne-street, Deptford, Kent. The 
fire commenced in the bottle envelope manufac- 
tory belonging to Mr. Lloyd, forming three of 
the arches numbered 183, 184, and 185, in the 
first-named street. 

The Guards’ Institute, Westminster.— 
It ia stated that the building known as the 
Guards’ Institute, situated near the site of the 
proposed Roman Catholic cathedral in West- 
minster, has been purchased by the Archbishop 
of Westminster for 12,0001., and that it is to be 
converted into an archiepiscopal residence. 


on.—Mr. Baldwin Latham, C.E., has re- 


signed the office of Consulting Engineer to the 
Croydon Local Board of Health, such resignation 














important public offices there. The testimonial 





cost upwards of 3001. 


to take effect upon the completion of the works 
at present in progress. 
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Photo-Mezzotint Portraits.— Messrs. Fra- 
delle & Marshall, of Regent-street, have formed 
an interesting collection of portraits of celebrities, 
political, dramatic, musical, and otherwise, the 
getting together of which must have occupied 
some time. By peculiarities in printing, a dark 
background is given to each portrait, and the 
effect of a mezzotint obtained. In the depart- 
ment of literature the collection is weaker than 
ia others. 


How to Destroy Ants.—Fill small phials 
two-thirds with water, and add sweet oil, to float 
on the water to within } in. of the top. Plunge 
these upright in the ground, leaving only } in. 
standing out, near the nests or runs of the ants. 
Every ant will come for a sip, and go home to 
die. No insect can exist with oil in its throat; yet 
ants are very fond of it.—“C. L.” in the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle. 


Contract.—Messrs. Andrew 
Handyside & Co., of London, engineers, have 
received from the India Government the order 
for the superstructure of the pontoon bridge 
over the Hooghly, at Calcutta. There are two 
bow-string spans of 180 ft., and other spans of 
100 ft. and 80 ft., making up the total length 
of 1,528 ft. The total weight of iron is 872 
tons. 


Cab Stands.—The Commissioners of Police 
have applied to the Kensington Vestry for per- 
mission to erect a covering over the cab-stand 
in the Cromwell-road, opposite the South Ken- 
sington Museum. The application was referred 
to the works committee. 


Louth Hospital and Dispensary.— The 
foundation-stone of an hospital and dispensary 
has been laid at Louth. Mr. Clark, the con- 
tractor, is progressing with the building. 


the erection of a detached villa residence, at 
Tandbe tea “Enfield, Middlesex, for Mr. Henry Cave. 


Bayes & Rammage ..............++++ 1,927 0 0 
Hebbs & Son ot ad epitainbanarsvounieee 5 0 0 
Patman, Brothers ..........<+.0«++ 1,685 0 0 





For St. Paul’s Church, Margate, to with 
conage house and ue ioe Mr. ed Blesdley: 
architect. Quantities by Messrs. Franklin & Andrews :— 


U Part Fence 

Church. of Tower. Parsonage Walls. 
Paramor & Son £7,010 224 .., £2,601 £655 
BVIED cise ccniicersee 6,078 ... 1,109 ... 2,242 557 
Henshaw & Co, 6,200 . 870 2,216 .. 671 
Myers & Son...... 5,916 830 ... 2,209 658 
Hayward ......... 5,769 1,196 ... 2,138 280 
Bashell ............ 5,61 890 ... 2,240 553 
Gaskin & Co....... 5,200 970 ... 2,420 600 
Patman & Co.*.., 5,489 840 2,085 ... 483 
Dove, Brothers... 5,365 ... 795 .. 2,115 ... 550 
Cook & Green ... 5,165 ... 855 ... 1 . 49 

* Too late. 





For boys’ school and residence, Buckhurst Hill, for 
Chigwell School Board, Mr. E. Egan, architect. Quan- 
tities supplied by Mr. J. W. Morris :— 


IE sovaiicucndeneh ccbuambitincboclawetes £2,680 0 0 
WER sicsciccesscwectsiencenionstventace 2, 00 
DIOGEE gain «tierce sinaiiniaberniieentiea 2,562 0 0 
BRIE, cisircnncevisiveneimiaianigntin 2,537 0 0 
TUTE ssivardtensdacnutanionaiernsndaienit 2,40 0 0 
Morter 2, 00 

0 0 








For male and female vagrant wards (fortwelve inmates) 
| at the ——— een So ape of baths and disinfecting 
| oven, &e. . Henry architect ;— 

ry SEDI yaks iccnehsihncisvesetepsmveccsnninn £420 0 0 
NIUE a cassinsecsocuancsicéneteovonees 415 0 0 
PROG BS Da Rvesctksisssrcavintincentive 379 15 0 

I ile... sanisspniencnennitliiecnaniies 378 10 0 
T. & J. Loe (accepted) ............... 350 0 0 
Accepted for villa at Jesmond, for Mr. G, Luckley. 


Mr, Gibson Kyle, architect :— 
Masons’ Work, 











The Ordnance Survey.—In reply to a 
question in the House of Commons, Mr. Ayrton | 
says there is no prospect of the Ordnance survey 
for Lincolnshire being completed for ten years. 








TENDERS 
For alterations, repairs, and other works to Holy 
Trinity Church, Sloane-street. Mr. Arthur W. Blom- 


field, architect. Quantities supplied by Messrs, Widnell 
& Trollope :— 








Field, Poole, & Sons ............. . £1,696 0 0 
Myers & Sons ........ . 1,606 0 0 
a 1,498 0 0 
Adamson & Sons 1,438 0 0 
Minty hi. 1,435 0 0 
Gibson, Brothers’..................... 1,267 0 0 

For residence, lodges, and stabling at Polegate, Sussex, 


for Mr. C, Diplock. Mr. R. K. Blessley, architect ;— 


Ooch: & Gamat, accrnsecesicesshetances £4,109 0 0 
RR SO init enivthanoumsanpansroncn 3,984 0 0 
Barnes & Moody ..................... 3,975 0 0 

pathos sitasbsdbbnssbiive seosiseenseetoe 3, 0 0 
EEE IER: 3,812 0 0 
ey AR SRE eT RNS: 3,810 0 0 
Blackmoor & Howard............... 3,668 0 0 
OED 3,480 0 0 
ae pe, fi TEE ELE 3,459 0 0 


For alterations and additions to the Green Man Tavern 
Shacklewell, Stoke Newington. Mr. C : 
fener as ewing’ r, Chester Cheston, 








Senspertpodevendpiniemedl £950 0 0 

ES IEEE ARE Ny Mit 927 0 0 

nn EE LENT Sic Ae 907 0 0 

- caneseesegee EE LG MIEN, | 899 0 0 

Somerville & Smith..................... 820 0 0 

MOE ocncecordascdhinnnstscsebeshetseecbance 765 0 0 
For § 

Io cn ne Schools. Messrs, Ladds & Powell, 
(TR ETT LE a £2,782 0 0 
Si atisrsenvascemnembiniecsensane et 2,715 0 0 
tag TEAL 2,682 0 0 
Cooke & Groome ........0............ 2,445 0 0 
| earner iene 2,434 10 0 
NE tenn tae 2,239 0 0 

{The School Board ha i ' 
off the tenders. ve determined not to accept any 
For residence at Banb i 
aanonee anbury. Messrs, Tarring & Son, 
Residence. Stable, 
Shepherd £3,170 ...... en Tage 
* oo Li 331 
> ee SR cceins 315 
2,94 ...... OOF: ictus 290 
5000 |... OD ica 296 








For the erection of malthouses at Louth, i 
of Lincoln, for Messrs. Thorpe & sey Nar Charl 
Baily, architect, Quantities supplied by Mr. Poland :— 





ecooooeo 
ecoscoceo 


evesceveaieesonbucotand 11,7 


POEM Sic eacicwtissce £1,733 0 0 
Joiners’ Work 

RN ccccithinsstirmentitemiiariee 1,050 0 0 
Plasterers’ Work, 

Pee eNUE Gas seme tine oe SEA 510 12 0 
Plumbers’ Work. 

Carita Bb 00. sciibssscisnisessesiess 2400 0 0 

Painters and Glaziers’ Work. 
SG: SF Ree oe oakecccns 188 0 0 


Ti 
G. G. & J. Laidler ...........0000 


175 0 0 





For first portion of warehouse, Northumberland Mills, 
for Messrs. Proctor & Sons, Mr. Gibson Kyle, archi- 
tect :- 


ea RE SONNE TET ET £3,755 0 0 
a ee TT EEE 3, 0 0 
POND, os <ccctitetsstiscidipinstiieliliens 3,510 0 0 
Simpson (accepted)...............0+. 3,453 14 3 





Accepted for enlarging Clavering-place warehouse, Mr, 
Gibson Kyle, architect ;— 
DEINE carci smracain domi teeieinigonen £925 0 0 





For new engine and boiler house at Blenheim Works 
Eagle Wharf-road, Hoxton, for the Henri Rifled Barrel 
Comper (Limited). Mr, H. A. Alexander, architect :— 


PEs vnsrqpsceupestwanansteeydswen vtndeniy £807 0 0 
For general repairs and alterations to same :— 
MEET aves psdiadsnoccennnccstaietenced £468 0 0 





For pulling down the Star Inn, Ryde, and erecting a 
new inn on a portion of the site, for Messrs. W. B. Mew 
& Co. Messrs, F..& J. Newman, architects, Quantities 
supplied :— 


wance 
- = Ba Old 
uildin aterials 
AOD in sishnsteiitne ita see. £1,380 its £100 
UID. stscliadedinnnianiamen 1,306 ...... 66 
a ERB SSH St 1,500... 100 
— thdsveusthovsbbbveks sented 1,300 ...... 

RIED. cunbsxpassnnhidiiensinelned 5 ee 
ELE ALERT AE: ie? eaenen 7 
Saunders & Bulstrode ...... < See 100 

OW eds eiicisiindctnvececed ae os 110 





For sewerage work at Beccles, 


@, W. tigen: Quentiticn by Me. 





ee egy IAT A Ca nA £3,24410 6! 
Stevens & Crook .0..........000000000 2,380 0 0 
RE TTL TRE: 2,235 0 0 
BR oie lancisstles cavensi aioe 2,030 0 0 
eg EE EES ROTI 1,799 0 0 
DOGG  ,..siceomisabiscnctttibinsitiean 1,760 0 0 
Acock (accepted) ............0000 1,716 0 0 
Harvey & Burrows ........00..00.... 1,688 0 0? 
For lodge and co Fawkham Ma’ 

Hohler, Mr. F. Pao aa 
UNUM |. stinsierpipliciinchiniedhiepdtisnbicins £720 0 0 
ARE SS EE, SA ME Bi ae 675 0 0 
Cobnnits © 0. i... coven secees sec cecdess 601 0 0 

( can ciaabacebiian 500 0 0 





For alterations at 5 and 6, Russell-gardens N. 
Kensington, for Messrs. Marriott & Smith, e a 


2. — 
Lon ire & Burge is C 
Holland (sooepted) 22-7 4388. @ © 





For paving works for the Guildf. oard, 
Henry Peak, surveyor to the Board rns si i 


South-street. Swan-lane. ee 


Pollard & Son ... £145 5 8 te 
eee 1389 0 0 ee ee 





*91 0 0 93 0 9 

si 0 

BNE osausac. 127 47 | 193 6 6 

Patrick & Son ... "12519 6 | 19315 9 |” +90 2 3 

a... “ —- 92236 
* Accepted, 


For the erection of Gothic villa, at Park-hill. 
Mr, W. White. Mr. H. A. Alexander, odie fo 


) -arssecssnerenrers £3,980 Q 9 























eooceooooco eooooo 








For iron roof, &c., to premises, Bear Garden, South. 
wark, a by Messrs. Burton & Waller, sanitary 
engineers, for Mr, Moss Isaacs, Mr, J. D. Hayton, 
architect :— 

The London Galvanised IronCo.... £345 0 
. 300 


5 
3 
ecoocoocoo 





For a new road and sewer on the Standford Estate, 
Brighton, Mr. H, J. Lanchester, architect. Quantities 


supplied :— 
pra a ietourhtcdesiettere £2,648 0 0 
PSs si tisha a pvahvlnnhebiinksintinciait 2,633 0 0 
Guapo ‘24 0 0 
De SEE OTS y 00 
MRO, «dos acnscotneclirhawwinhcansara@ans 2,184 0 0 
Blackmore & Howard............... 2,098 0 0 
NGI sa ciesvip icplantcn bcos covmcnnyetons 2,050 0 0 
SERGE: Wisin cstresccnneorivtninrety 2, 00 
For alterations and additions to copyhold farm, Cuck. 
field, Sussex. Mr. F. W. Holloway, architect, Quanti. 
ties not supplied :— 
CEOO Ac cuxkaobhecsstuaedbalstaeenties £1,108 0 0 
NE 6 hb ihinvi cca cdestidaimnpied 1,085 10 0 
OPI RE ERE ae 1,000 0 0 
Blackmore & Howard ............ 949 0 0 
ES hii cssaicdienaisintbrs seqninctns 920 5 0 





For completion of drainage works, at Reigate, for the 
Reigate Town Council. Mr, Baldwin Latham, engineer, 
Quantities supplied by Messrs, Hovenden & Heath — 


ON SS RE SAE AI RE De £10,431 10 6 
Wright & Goodchild ............... 8,500 0 0 
be GR ae Rar Ae eR Or pre 7,917 12 1 
PROT... iciiinidsininliandinlinis tisbabgeett 7,744 0 0 
I TRE 7,700 0 0 
8 MIE konssaneidsdunaaenaramied 7,100 0 0 
Blackmore & Howard ............ 6,859 0 
REDIOUING savin sintichiitinitgn -sohieinotcins 6,739 0 0 





For sewers, &c., James-street extension, for vestry of 
St, Mary-le-bone. Mr. T. G. Browning, surveyor :— 
Crockett (accepted) ............+.... £359 0 0 
POR css spesncoxinngancnpesneyntcibinness 359 0 0 





For general works, St. James-street extension, for vestry 


of Bt. lebone. Mr. C. Eales, architect :— 
Sle oe ” vee £1,444 0 0 
DOES hcctncvesiteetaartenenmivtiragines 1,425 0 0 
PSOE AUIS OND 1,253 0 0 
Crockett (accepted) .........00++++ 1,226 0 0 





For works at Greenford Hall, Greenford, Middleset, 
Mr. C. Eales, architect :— 





General Works 
Wise, Bee. cvccevcssss.codeevevicvvecs £375 0 0 
WYO .....cc0s-seerverssaceoecenrecsonsdooounes 348 0 0 
Gibson, Byes, ent assent 335 0 0 
y us, 
tage sn shear 
Tag lor & Bot sss.cccescenesescansisteserse 113 0 0 
For vile renkdionee. Mr, J. Norton, architect, Qua 
titi r. er :— 
at MANE 535 isicucinscictinpevinniielniduine £3,300 
— ton - = 
agner , 
D SCA ae EAD an BAe 2,903 
over & Co. 2900 
880 





ecocoscoceocoooceoo 
eoocooococecooco 








WNL, chcdcas ect ocudaisclonaddudeisieitine 2, 
LOU sss cvnrcrsenivreernotbsaueaababens 2,520 
For schools, Bexley Heath, Mr. Edgar, architect 

Quantities b Mr. Backshil _ 0 

Renolds cdsedoadigalontiecsa bax tapinnieoeueh £890 0 
Masters 354 0 0 
I lis hk vnbinrencbcye eins’ 850 0 H 
Leatherdale ........5..csccsssssereserees 770 4 > 
Richardson ...........cscescerecsesesvess 755 4 
Orook & Wall «.........0..sssecsecsssece 710 0 ; 
NO cans snswbicconaienenmetie-einalt po : 3 
ns as 

dir 
For sewer, Blyth-lane, Board of Works, Fulham 
trict :— 

Nowell & Robson.............:00+ £3,950 0 : 
Mata ech awd 8,530 . 4 
Youn 400 8 
Neave & Co ; 4 
itson 0 0 
Grantham } 4 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


HR OWA.F. EARS VHS TO. OBA GR C— 
<¢. C. AR. H. C.—H. P.—Quercus.—T. L,—B. L.—J. 8. N.—H. B.— 
Mr BV. N.—-H AAR & MP, & J, N.-G. BAW. UL. 
(send address'.—R. J. (next week). 

We are compelled to decline potnting out books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facta, lists of tenders, &c., must be acoompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 

Norn —The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests of course with the author. 











NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Advertisements camnot be received for the cwrrent 


week's issue later than THREE o’clock p.m. 
on THURSDAY. 


The Publisher cannot be responsible for Txst1- 
MONIALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise- 
ments, and strongly reconvmends that Cortes 
ony should be sent, 


tar NOTICE.—AU communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, §c., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,’ 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 


Communications shoula be addressed to the | gas 


“ Editor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 








Bath and other Building Stones of Best 
Quality.—_RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. 
Limited, Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depédts, also 
Cost of Transit to any part of the United 
Kingdom furnished on application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts.—[Apvr.]} 





Ashton & Green, Slate and Slab Mer 
chants and Quarry Agents.—Shippers, Mer- 
chants, and Contractors furnished with Price- 
lists of every description of ROOFING and 
MANUFACTURED SLATE, Railway-rates, &c. 
Agents for London and Country for the Sale of 
the celebrated WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN 
SLATES. Drawings and Prices of A. & G.’s 
RED RIDGE TILES, specially prepared for use 
with these Slates, on application.—Offices and 
Show-rooms, 14 and 15, Bury-street, St. Mary 
Axe, London, E.C.—[Apvr. aver} 





Bills of Quantities, Specifications, &c., 
Lithographed by ROBERT J. COOK & HAM. 
MOND, 29, Charing-cross, 8.W. Accuracy is 
guaranteed ; punctuality may with confidence be 
relied upon. Plans and Drawings Copied, 
Traced, or Lithographed.—[Apvr. ] 








ALL Em & COMPANY 


(Late TURNER & ALLEN), 
ART FOUNDERS AND 
ENGINEERS, 


201, UPPER THAMES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


LAMP PILLARS, 
GAS LAMPS, 


FOUNTAINS, GATES, |« 


RAILING, ETC. 
Bither*Plain or Bronzed, in the 
Highest Style of Art, 
HOT-WATER AND GAS 
ENGINEERS. 


Sole Importers of BARBEZAT’S | ,, 
FRENCH IRONWORK, and Pub- 
lishers of French and English Books 
of Design, 2 vols. Price 25s. 














[MPERIAL | FIRE INSURANCE 


N COMPANY. Established 1803. 
®. 1, Old Broad-street, E.O. and 16 and 17, Pall-mall, 8. W. 
Capital, 1,600,0002. Paid up and invested, 700,0002, 


[24TH or INJURY from ACCIDENT, 


uent LOSS ike bag A ao MONEY. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSUE! AssU ANCE it COMPANY. 


Against Accidents kinds, 
4 Anwoal Payment of to 6 Su insures 1,000 at Death, or a 
61, CORNHILL. and 10 REGENT STREET. DD iN. 
WILLIAM J. LAM 3. VIAN, Seorctary. 











and 
o/uobELS in, Bestbens Sooke Gi BoUaee aNTRT ts 
bee hy eigemnage offered in “The ” No. 1,180, and 

wi been 


ere yy eet, Regent's Park, 
Fsere SEWAGE zy been Treatises by 
), putes Is. 


ae Filtration, Letters to Times, with 
“Anum eS OO aa cherayene 








Now ready. 
TOCHLEY & C©O’S TIMBER MER- 
CHANTS 


3d. 
ay hee SPRIGG ATCuLEY & Co.), 106, Great Russell- 
street, London. 


-square, 





EW PRACTICAL SCIENTIFIC 


WORKS Ragineering (Civil and Mech . + oo ATCHLEY, & CO. 


Land and 

Selldie Sacterion Benedacion — yew Works 
on Timber, Upholstery, and Cabinet work ; and on Monuments, &c.— 
oe eee uare, London. A new list 
sent to order for one stamp. 





ANTED, immediately, in the Boro 
rae eae ate sion 
Sees, A. @. ger wesk.— hale, M.O.T. N, CE 
ANTED, an experienced QUANTITY 
SURVEYORS ASSISTANT. who cen take off also make up 


accounts. A good 
draughtsman ~_ &. State 260, expetianee, 20- 








WANTED, a good ASSISTANT, in an 


Architect's Office.—Apply to 33, “ Advertiser 
Oswestry, stating age, terms, and qualifications 


ANTED, for a few weeks, an ASSIST- 
ANT, able to Trace, ae tn, Clon, sen Write neatly and 
a Caen menane Four, to H. & F. 7, Harley- 








HITECTS' ASSISTANTS. 
Wxiey,’ in a London Office, an 


ASSISTANT Mt out working working drawings. — Appl 
with } Pyne ms ant 


ANTED, in a Building Contractor’s 





Office, an ASSISTANT. povtge d thwan ly competent 
eee One 
who has his time in Architect and surveyors office preferre 
, by letter, stating po qualification, and required, to 
Post-office, Aldgate. 





MICHAEL & WILL’S LAW OF GAS AND WATER SUPPLY. 
Just Published, post 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

HE LAW of GAS and WATER SUPPLY, 
Sp peneneins Gee ts and Duties aa well of Local Authoritien 
as v coy ary ereto, Legisla 
tion of the last Session of lien By W. H. MIC and J. 
SHIRESS WILL, of the Middle Temple, uires, Barristers-at-Law. 
“An honest and a successful attempt to deal with the laws affecting 


and water supply.”—Law Journal. 
the volume to the at- 
"—Law Times. 


“ We feel thoroughly justified in 
tention of the companies, the public, and the 
“On the whole, we can thoroughly recommend the work to those 
who require guidance on the subject. "—Solicitors’ Journal. 
London : BUTTERWORTHS, 7, Fleet-street, E.C. 
Her Majesty's Law Publishers. 


WEALE'S RUDIMENTARY SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 
This day, 12mo. cloth limp ; illustrated with 215 Woodcuts, price 2s. 


RACTICAL PLANE GEOMETRY ; 


giving the Simplest Modes of Constructing Figures contained 
in One Plane and Geometical Construction of the Ground. 
By J. F. HEATHER, M.A. fe gy “ Mathematical 


Instruments,” &c. 
London : LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ aoe EC. 
Recently published, Royal 32mo. pri ly bound, 


HE ‘APPRAISER, “A UCTIO: EER, 
BROKER, HOU = and BSTATE —, and hig: > ER’ 8 
POCKET ASSISTANT, for the V 
Renewal of Leases, 5 F, and hig and of fous 
generally ; with _—— for Inventories, &c. 
y JOHN WHEELER, _ &e. 











“Cram-full of valuable information of Soe value. 2 is a 
1 sorts of - 


ANTED, by a BUILDER, an ASSIST- 


ANT, whe gam endastaie the duties of a General Foreman, 
and assist as Book-keeper. He would a be required more 
=— for the home ay a ter and Joiner 
by trade.—Address, in own handwriting, po terms, qualifica- 
tions, and references, to L. Post-office, Stoney Stratford, Bucks. 





TO ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS. 
ANTED, a JUNIOR ASSISTANT, who 
is ee ee out working drawings complete. Draw- 
ings to be forwarded, salary, age, and previous en- 
on orem to Mr. GEORGE BIDLAKE, Waterloo-road, Wolver- 


ANTED, a PAINTER and PAPER- 
HANGER.—Apply, T. BURGESS, 65, Torriano-avenue, 
Camden-road, N.W. 


ANTED, a CUTTER and LEAD- 


WORKER. Constant work for & good workman who is 
steady.—Apply to Mr. DRAKE, Stained Glags Works, Exeter. 


ANTED, an experienced Man in the 

VALUATION of PROPERTY for Rating Purposes.—Apply 
by letter to 8. H. L. care of Mr. W Allison, 48, York-chambera, 
King-street, Manchester. 














ANTED, a good WORKING FORE. 

MAN of BRICK pon Competent to set out and 

superintend all the brickwork, brick arches, &c. in a large brick build- 
ing near Oxford.—Apply to T. & 8. ORCHARD, Builders, Banbury. 











R. DIXON, 
GRAINER and MARBLER, 
5, HUNTLEY-STREET, 
Tottenham Court-road, London, 





ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 
W i. BARBER, Surveyor, 12, Bucking- 
e ham-street, Strand, Ww. C.t y years with Messrs. Myers 
and Messrs. Mansfield, has REM OVED Lie OFFICES to the above 
address. Quantities and Estimates prepared, and every kind of 
on te and mutual terms. DISPUTED 
AND INTRICATE ACCOUNTS ESPECIALLY ATTENDED TO. 


ERSPECTIVES, COMPETITION or 
WORKING DRAWINGS, PLANS of ESTATES, &c. 
artistically PREPARED by a first-rate DRAUGHTSMAN and 
COLOURIST, at his own rooms, on moderate terms,—Address, T. 
No. 14, Argyle-street, King’s-cross, we. 


Ppsiess of every Description PRE- 
PARED bya beg germ who has, for seventeen years, been 
m this class of work. The Advertiser 

















almost exclusively 
has been employed upon a 2 caubesty of the largest and most suc- 

cessful competitions of modern times; he cannot offer references, 
as his its have been of a strictly private and 
confidential character. His services would be found valuable to 
gentlemen whose training has led them into the more practical 
portion of the profession. 
Address, ARCANUM, 46, Warrior-road, 8.E. 


UPIL.—A CIVIL ENGINEER, having 

works of considerable magnitude in operation, has a VACANCY 

fa i ¢ his Office for a PUPIL. The district in which the works are 

tuated being one of considerable extent and importance, affords un- 

usual opportunities for the of eng ing experience.— 
Address, A. B. 21, Gresham-street, E.C. 


pore WANTED.—A VACANCY for an 
ICLED PUPIL exists in the London Office of an ARCHI- 
TECT and SURVEYOR, with the advantage of the Principal's per- 
sonal attention and supervision.—Address, A. B. care of Mr, Bell, 
Nos 51, Strand, W.C. 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


A‘ ARCHITECT, in a healthy wa watering- 
~~ ee an extensive high in his Office rane } 


tment, 
1 who will > a instructed in the artistic 
AiTICLED PUPL LS, The eye 


high 
oe cee ae ae + = OC ta ELES NOEL ARMFIELD, 
York jocesah denveger, Architect, Whitby. 


ARTNERSHIP.—The Advertiser, who has 


























thoro' knowledge of the bui 

chihente ees a PARTNER, ys jt fim in in forming « contract 

and jobbing business, or —Address, 
xv Post t-office, Ball's Pond-road. 





Reena FOREMAN.—The Vestry of the 


Parish of Lambeth desire to ENGAGE the services of a com- 
AD FOREM 


reson as a RO, AN. 
petent Pert write a good hand, have fair knowledge of » be 
active, in sound health, and not over forty-five years age. A 


pam will be preferred. Applications and testimonials to be sent not 


TO BUILDERS’ FOREMEN. 


W ANTED, bya London Firm, an expe- 

rienced FOREMAN, to superintend the erection of exten- 
sive mill-works jock -sheds 
Address, stating age, ag and for how long last engaged, the salary 
——— and particulars of qualifications, to 979, Office of “The 


\ ANTED, an energetic WORKING 

FOREMAN of CARPENTERS and JOINERS. Well up in 
all branches of the trade. 
three years’ testimonials from last situation.—Address, with age, 
references, &c. to No. 53, Office of *‘ The Builder.” 


) a 

\ ANTED, a first-class FOREMAN of 

PAINTERS for London and a country job. Must be used to 

good work, and thorough management of men. Nene will be treated 

with but those with first-class testimonials —Apply by letter, stating 

age, salary, and reference, to A. B. the Grosvenor Library, 35, Chapel- 
street, Belgrave-oquare, 5.W. 


WANTED, immediately, a good GRAINER 

and PAPER-HANGER, who would not object to fill up his 
time with other work.—Apply to H. A. BLOUNT, Whitecross-street, 
Derby. 


ANTED, a respectable, intelligent 

JOBBING MAN, to attend to the letting and repairs of a 

large estate of new houses near London. Must be able to do all kinds 

NT bohing work and repairs himself, able to read and write, and of 

sober, steady, and industrious habits. Good character and security 

required. A fixed salary and yo and a house to live in.— 

Apply og A 4 letter, addressed. Mr. WRAY, Surveyor, 10, Lincoln's- 
inn-fields, W 


with aay near London. — 





No one need apply who cannot produce 














TO MACHINISTS. 
ANTED, a MAN, to WORK a 
GENERAL JOINER and CIRCULAR SAW-BENCH. Per. 


t — toa suitable Man.—Apply, stating required, 
ian tency and sobriety, to RICHARD YATES, 





P 


Builder, Shifnal, Salop. 


ANTED, an intelligent young Man as 
CLERK, and to collect all water and fitting accounts for the 
Luton Water ay hong , ey Saws who theroughly understand 
by double en’ ni apply. 
bag 4 stating won and oer expected, to be sent on or 
before bi ore the 2th of JUNE, =. 
HOMAS F. MIDDLEMISS, Engineer and 





Manager, 
Luton, Beds. 


0 FOREMEN.—WANTED, on a large 
in the country, a thoroughly qqmpetent Man a 
WORKING F iG FOREMAN of JOINERS, and with a good knowledge of 
Carpentry and Repairs. Must be a fair draughtsman and good setter- 
out of work, a good judge of men’s abilities, steady and active, not 
given to change and discontent. Only those applications containing 
the fullest particulars of age, experience, number in family, refer- 
ences both business and moral, and wages expected. © will be noticed — 
‘Address, ESTATE WORKS, Office of “ The Builde 


O ENGINEERS and SURVEYORS.— 
In consequence of he Surveyor to ee Aldershot Local a nt 
Health having through illness resig 
aie invite 0 ICR TIONS from a ee to undertake 
the combined duties of SURVEYOR and COLLECTOR o’ 
levied by the Board. The person appointed will be required to devote 
the whole of his time to the duties of his office, and [preference will 
be given to applicants who have held a similar appointment, or who 
can be reco by a member of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers by whom they have been employed, or who are themselves 
members or associates of that Institution. The civil population of 
Aldershott is about 9,000, and the present rateable value is 24,0002. 














later than THREE o'clock on FRIDAY, the 28th inst. 
the Committee for General Purposes, Vestry - era Kennington- 


green. 
The rate 1 be 22. per week. — ° 

of pay will be 2) POM AS HOPFEY, Clerk to the Vestry. 
Vestry-hall, Kennington-green, June 20th, 1872, 


lication, accompanied by testimonials, stating age, 
pa ci tions, and salary required, to be forwarded te me on or befor 


SATURDAY, the 20th in | BAYLEY, Clerk to the said Board 





Station-road, Aldershott, ri June, 1872, 
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\ AREHOUSEMAN WANTED, in ot 

Wholesal ae, Oil, Colour, and Varnish Warehouse. me 
who enderstamts rete vans? benas work preferred. amy 4 to STARK, 
LAW, & WHITEMAN, the Grove, Southwark-street, 5. 


FUNERIDGS WELLS LOCAL BOARD. 


WANTED, by the Waterworks Committee, a thoroughly prac- 
and Lay 





tical Man, to Inspect House Fittings, Connect Services to, 
and Joint Mains, &c. Salary, 35s. per week. R 
Application, with tastinnenials sting cee UE a gaa to 
n ” pector,” on or before the A 
me, endorsed ‘‘ Insp CN ee LEWIS. 
Town Hall, Tunbridge Wells, 
18th June, 1872. 


, Ty na . 

LERK of WORKS.—WANTED, imme- 

ly, an experienced Man, who has acted prev ously in the 

above rane to SUPERINTEN D the ~ yr of a number of 

COTTAGKS and HOUSES in the North of England. Salary 32. 10s, 

per week . Applications, with i testimonials, to be forwarded to 

LEWIS HORNBLOWER, Architect, Baltic - buildings, Redcross- 

street, Liverpool. N.B. As the whole of the houses will be built 

of cement concrete no one need apply who has not had experience in 
that material 


SSISTANT WANTED, for Plain Draw- 
ing and Writing. Terms, 17. per week. —Apply Yr letter, 
stating particulars, to Mr. GLOVER, 9, Blomfield-street, E.C 


{7 ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a first- 
class GRAINER and MARBLER (Piecework). —Address, I. J. 
No. 151, Carlton-road, Kentish-town, N.W. 


J ANTED, immediately, EMPLOYMENT, 

as DRAUGHTSMAN, COLORIST, QUANTITY CLERK, 

No objection to a 
Terms from 32s. 6d. 

















&c. Aged 39. (Married) Town or country. 
country builder's, contractor's, —— &ec. 
weekly.—Address, D. at piennittindi Ware. 


+ ~ + 

WAN TED, an ED GAGEMENT, by an 

ARCHITECT. Has been Managing Assistant and in practice 

on own account,—Address, ARTIST, 17, 
square, N.W. 











Seymour-street, Euston- 





{TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, &c. 


T ? Aa 

{7 ANTED, a permanent ENGAGEMENT 

as DRAUGHTSMAN. Has been engaged for the past sixteeu 

years on plans, &c. or large public gas, water, and drainage works, 

and previously two years with an architect. Good references, &.— 
Address, C. E. 24, Stockhridge- terrace, —* banaewanca 8.W. 

W ANTED, an EN GAGEMENT, by a 

thoroughly practical CLERK of WORKS, or BU ILDER'S 

FOREMAN, or Clerk of Works on a nobleman’s estate. First-class 

testimonials and references. Over twenty years’ experience in all 


branches. Joiner by trade. Age 40.—Address, A. D. B. Mill-hill 
Post-office, London, N.W. 


JANTED, a RE- 
SHOP FOREMAN of JOINERS.—Address, T. 10, 
street, Colebrooke-row, Islington, N. 





‘0 ARCHITECTS, BU ILDERS, 





ENGAGEMENT, as 


Alfred- 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. os 
x FATS ral 
W ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
GENERAL FOREMAN. Joiner by trade. Good references. 
Aged 34. Town or country.—Address, 8. M. Park Cottage, Station- 


road, Wood- -green, London. 

\ J ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by an 

@WMARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT, of ten years’ experience 

in London. First-class references. Terms, about 14 guinea per week. 
Address, H. G. care of Housekeeper, 64, King William-street, E.C. 

W ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 

thoroughly practical SMITH and FITTER ; also well up in 

hot water, steam, and gas work. Town or country : would not object 


to go abroad. —Address, 986, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 
\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 

WORKING FOREMAN (PLASTERER), or piece work. 
Understands plain and ornamental plastering. Well experienced in 
getting out working drawings. Good references. Town or country, 
or the local wages.—Address, H. THORNE, 17, Strickland-street, 


New Town, stastinasind Kent, 8.E. 
_ a 

\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
GENERAL FOREMAN of WORKS, by & thoroughly prac- 

tical and energetic man, who has considerable experience in building 

construction. Can make out all necessary details for the guidance ef 

workmen, Carpenter and Joiner by trade. Town or country. Good 

references.—Address, A.Y. 321, Old Kent-road, 8. E. 


\ ANTED, “f a respectable Youth, a 


SITU ATION in . BUILDER'S OFFICE.—Address, i. M. 
WANTED, by a a “Young Man, a SITUA- 





TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, &c. 





TO BUILDERS, SMITHS, AND OTHERS, 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 








BUI LDERS “AND CONTRAC ‘TORS. 








». 188, Marylebone- road, 
TION as PLUMBER. Willing to fill up his time in painting 


and glazing. Has a thorough knowledge of the trade. —Address, H. H. 
No. 5, Charlotte-place, Paddington-green. 





TO ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, &c. 


7 
ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
| THON as ASSISTANT. Isa _— mane Heath clean book- 
) superintendi ‘ks, 
aa ress, W. A. F. 26, Bedford. siuare Brighto -_ em ci 


WANIED, by | a Young Man, | a SITUA- 


TION as TIMEKEEPER, and to fill wp hi ti t 1 
Has had seven years’ experience in the nto, Be akeamien te 
travelling.—Address, J. D. L. 
Bexley H Heath, ‘Kent. 
TO TIMBER MERCHANTS, &e, 
ANTED, by a Young Man, 
SITUATION as CLERK, or otherwise, in the 0: 
Timber Merchant, or in a house of business where a goed hnowidgn ot 
the timber trade would be useful. References from previous em- 
ployers unexceptionable. —Address, M. N. 2, Bond-street, Pentonville. 


ANT ED, by the Advertiser, an 
as pS. in the Office ofa tends 

Architect. Tempo or oth —Address, 

keeper), 13, John-strect, ‘Adelphi, W.C. et, re 





No objection to 
Mr. Cunningham's, Market- plLece, 


aged 26, a 








‘© ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 21, a 


peTInanent N ‘i , 
a half eleutenane "gs pet mee wma as JUNIOR. Four years’ "and 


Good dress 
a. % Wellington-grove, Green wich- road, Pa vendh 8.E. — k 








TO ARCHITECTs. 


W2~: ANTED, by the Advertiser,an ENGAGE- 


a. as as JUNIOR ASSISTANT. N 
it 
= actlouriet i oy draughsman = 


TO ENG a AND SURVEYORS. 


was TED, b mw arasaciR SURVEYOR, an 
APPOINTMEN} 


pene —— in the office or to 
superintend works. lence in land and 
town surveying, drainage, 
G. T. Office of “ The 


“allway ae vane pare Prag 9 Sos 
ANTED, by a practical Man, of twenty 





ears’ €! xperiente, an ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN to a 
BUILDER, or on a Gentleman's Estate, ak 2 Sa a gr a Job 
in the country. Good reference.—Address, W. H. L. care of Mr. 





[June 22, 1879 
cause Lite nig of twenty fou 


temporary EMPLOYMENT 








i 
Quam TAKER and and MEASURER of 
twenty years’ experience, ofers TEMFORAIn 


SURVEYOR, 25, M25, Thovte Toad, we ~ 





Banks, Newsagent, High-street, Lewes. 
TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


ANTED, bya competent DRAUGHTS- 


MAN and ged GENERAL ASSISTANT, an ENGAGE- 
, or detail drawings. Good refe 


MENT. ar an we — 
“street, Newark-on- yn Mary 


Address, T. H. 


rences, 





TO MASTER PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by a competent Young Man, a 
SITUATION as PLUMBE GASFITTER, and nike: 
WORKER, with good reference. Town or country.—Address, J. W. 
No. 3, Nelson's-row, High-street, Clapham, Surrey. 





W ANTED, by in ee CLERK of | trst-class 

WORKS, a SITUATION, About to oles od a —_ church, 
Good references and testimonial: —Address, C. F. care of 
Mrs. Hedgelong, 12, Crown-court, pat 





TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


W ANTED, by an experienced Man, a 

SITUATION, as PLUMBER. Can do hot-water baths, 
pumps, closets, plain zinc work, &. Town or suburbs. Good refer- 
ence.— Address, G. R. 36, Sussex-place, Blythe-lane, H ith 


gee as may be agreed upon, 
iton-street, Brixton-; 
LUMBING.—WANTED, by a respectable 


Man, of thirty 7 omg + WORK im the above 
7 the job, or country. First-c 
adress, H.'M. Fe 6, Wingrove place , Clerkenwell, ucla reer 





PLASTERING "WANTED, ), as GENERAL 


FOREMAN, or to Take Work by leben 
selcensan-hdtoaae J. d. & 0, Burp teres Bene oN. Ont 


108 CCASIONAL ASSISTANCE 


bagi = RH or a permanent APPOINTMENT desired, by 
peweng ans cerANe Well pode teal and design, 

or aS rawi ve, &.—Address, ARCHITECT. 
Delany's nevings pemerins | 








UILDERS AND 


LERK. — WAN TED, a “a RE-EN GAGE. 


MENT, ay 6 Wise 5 Man os above. been two years and « 
half in the — ere ag — st figures. Excellent 
pper Carlisle. 


references. Freeman, 30, U 
street, Maida-bill, 7 








W ANTED, by a thoroughly experienced 

MACHINIST, a SITUATION, to Work Moulding Machine, 
General Joiner, &c, make cutters, and do own repairs if re- 
quired.—Address, A, B, Mr. Jennings, High-street, Shifnal, Shrop- 
shire. 





TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. 
W*e TED, by a thoroughly experienced 
PAINTER, GLAZIER, and GILDER, a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT as WORKING FOREMAN, or to take Charge of a Job. Unex- 
ceptionable references as to ability, character, &c. Can do plain 
writing and graining if required.—Address, P. P. 108, Keppel-street, 
King’s-road, Chelsea. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
\ ] ANTED, by a thoroughly competent Man, 
Mason by teil, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN of 
MASONS, or to take entire charge of a job. Well up in church-work, 
setting out work, management of men, &c. First-class references and 
testimonials.—Address, A. Z. 39, Auckland-street, Vauxhall. 
TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


W ANTED, by a respectable Man, and 

thoroughly good PLUMBER and GASFITTER, a SITUA- 

TION. No objection to a little painting if required. Good reference 

can be given.—Address, G. G. No. 48, Abbey-street, Bermondsey, 
TO BREWERS’ WRITERS, 


Southwark, — 
\ J ANTED, by a Good SIGN. “WRITER, a 

SITU ATION , a pr hedge Ly Low wages fora permanency. 
Steady young man. —A 989, Office of * ‘The Builder,” 


W ANTED, by a good PLUMBER, or 

THREE-BRANCH HAND, a CONSTANCY. Last place 
five years.—Address, PLUMBER, 82, Vauxhall-street, Upper Ken- 
nington-lane. 

















TO PLUMBERS, GAS-FITTERS, AND DECORATORS. 
W ANTED, by a good PLUMBER, a 

PERMANENCY, or as Three-Branch Hand. Can do new 
and pe work. Wages moderate. Good references.—Address, 
M. N. 2, Freeling-street, Caledonian-road, Islington, N. 


.) TO CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 


ANTED, PLUMBER'S WORK, by an 
the country. 


axperienne’, Man, with or without materials, in any part of 
A foreman of lumbers for ten years.—Address, 
T. MILLS, 219, Brompton-road, Contin 8.W. 








TO ARCHITECTS. 


WANTED, a SITUATION as JUNIOR 


CLERK in an Architect's Office Six ed reference. — 
Address, M. B. 40, North-street, Pentonville. road, N 





TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDEKS. 


W ANTED, a SITUATION. Has served 

four years’ articles with an architect and surveyor in London, 
and has been six years in a builder’ 8 office, superintending works, &c. 
Aged 26. Terms di ddress, J. 55, Upper 
North-street, Brighton, 


V TO BUILDERS, BELLHANGERS, AND OTHE 


ANTED, a SITUATION, bya thoroughly 
first-class mansions in London and the country. 








—— 


RACTORS, BUILDERS, &c. 
RICKMAKING. —WANTED, by a 
th hly practical Man, of 
ood atone Kit’ work & a SITUATION as MANAG faverience yan 
per tho have good references. No objection to v4 alread 
Address, W. D. 8, Karslake-terrace, Burnt Ash Hill, Lee, Ken: 


FIRST-RATE ARCHITECTURAL and 

ARTISTIC DRAUGHTSMA EST 26), of ten years’ expe. 
Tience, seeks a permanent meee in Town,— Address, G. M4, 
Hastings’s Post-office, Duke-street, 








FIRST-RATE ASSISTANT, of twenty 


years’ practice in London and country, payers an ENGAGE. 
MENT. 9 X. X. X. Post-office, Ross, Herefordshire, 


N ARCHITECT'S ASSISTANT, who 


is well recommended, of ten years’ experience, seeks s 
RE-ENGAGEMENT, pleting a temp y one.—Addres, & A, 


Post-office, Oswestry. 
A J UNIOR ASSISTANT is desirous of 
Pm alg sapere —Address, A. A. 63, Hassett-road, South 











CHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
JUNIOR ASSISTANT seeks a SITUA- 
TION in London. Is a good and quick draughtsman, ad 
desires employment more than remuneration.—Address, 987, Office 
of “‘ The Builder.” 


BUILDER'S ASSISTANT requires an 


ENGAGEMENT. Is a good draughtsman, and competent ia 
quantities and estimating. Town or immediate suburbs. —Address, 
X. Mr. Tench, Strand-on-the-Green, Turnham-green, W 


THOROUGHLY efficient ARCHI- 








TECT’S ASSISTANT, thirteen years experienced in both 
town and country work. desires an immediate E-ENG AGEMENT, 
on moderate terms. C: — Address, 





‘an 
A. R. T. 12, Windsor- terrace, Cold Harbour- lane, Sito Landon. 





TO ARCHITECTS. : 
GOOD DRAUGHTSMAN, well up in 
Perspective, Construction, and general works, seeks 
ENGAGEMENT. Eight yeare’ —— * eccoicnaual 
Address, A. T. J. 16, Oakley-road, Islington, N. 


RCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AUC 


TIONEERS, HOUSE and ESTATE AGENTS, requiring 
ASSISTANCE should send stamped address to the Principal Managing nm | 
Clerk for upwards of ten years of one of the most extensively pra 
Architects in the kingdom.—Address, PERSEVERANCE, 13, Erskine 
street, Leicester. 


RE- ENGAGEMENT WANTED, 
CLERK of WORKS or GENERAL FOREMAN 0 at 


a Job. Town or country. 40,— Address, W. F. 1, 
Roe! pton. 

















practical Man, of many years’ exjaticnte. ow « worked in 
given.— Address, G. 8. care of Mr. J. Parnell, Gator 1, Pen- 
nington-street, Rugby. 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as FORE- 


MAN or CLERK of WORKS. Carpenter and joiner by trade. 
Good draughtsman. Used to setting out all kinds of work, and the 
management of men. First-class references from former en: loyers 
and architects.—Address, A. B.C. care of Mr. Jackson, 6, eter 
street, Strand. 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


WANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK of 
WORKS or GENERAL FOREMAN, or to Sees : * 
Job, by a man of great experience, or the t of buildi 


& gentleman's estate. —. , A. B. 37, Wayl treet, - 
street, Reading. nee Onto 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by an ex 


rienced ond — Man, in BOXING SHUTTERS, 
fronts, Sashes and Stairs, Alterations, and General 
Can set out rods and make out working drawings. Wages, 








“hand 


GRAINER and MARBLER, of log 


K. Tow « 
experience, recs a xe. 1 iy om ont MW. 


BUILDERS AND DECORATO 


RESPECTABLE Young Man 


t 
an ENGAGEMENT, for a permanent , as w competer 
PAINTER, PAPER-HANGER, and GLAZIER. Countsy — 


Address, J. R. Myrtle Cottage, Springfield-road, Colney 
ter, 
2, EMPLOYMENT na a JOBBING HAND. Plumber, Pain’ 
do plain zinework and gasfitting, are ting 
Address, Rt E. M. 16, Silchester-terrace, Bramley Notting: 


‘Ai S a good general PAPER-HANGER, 
PAINTER, GILDER, &¢. Town or country.—Address 
STAINOR, 1, Lawn Cottages, West-fields, —_—— 


A 


country.—Address, A. 





is open to 





TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. 


STEADY, married Man_ wishes for 








hour. Aged 50.—Address, WEBB, 8, Burdett-street, West 
road, Walworth-common. . x $< 





TO PLUMBERS, DECORATORS, &c. 
HE Advertiser, an energetic Man, is 
of an GAGEMENT, as W 
otherwise. Is accustomed to charge 14 WORKING FOREMAN or nd 
useful at poe. and used to all branches concern concerning the ~ Farad 
Address, B. W. 49, Blenheim-crescent, Notting-hill, W. 





HITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


THE Advertioer, a neat and expeditious 
age Ein ey seeks an ENGAGEMENT. well up to 
pe nemg= age evin has heen out = a clerk of works, Good reference. 
4 — 
an ao ver week.—Address, FIDES, Post-office 8 





To TIMBER MERCHANTS. — Manager 


or TRAVELLER, in T. - 
Advertiser, SITUATION as above. Fr 2a 7 oll yy = 


AN CLASS of JOINER'S WORK take! 
by the PIECE, Labour only. Gort voter i oot 


Cc, B® oo Coffee-house, 161, 





N Moy tii FOREMAN 


Office or on the 
(a Joiner) WANTS an ENGAGEMENT, in the — 
Works, or to Take Charge of a Jobbing Firm. Inn good dreagh — 


and can measure ork, &c, 36. a- 

sate Weal schanieskaione kB Sai Duxestre P 

chester-square, W, - 
————— 








ORTGAGES.—Several Sums of ae 


be ADVANCED on MORTGAGE of # 
COURSE OF ‘RREOTT localities. 








No. 8, Billiter-square, City, B.C, 


in 
NEB, Solicitor 3, ¥ Werwih-eoere Gray's-inn, W.C. 





